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“Men learn to play on the harp, to dance and to read, to farm 
and to ride on horseback, and all these things cannot be properly 
performed without being taught. The art of good living alone, 
though all those things 1 have mentioned exist on its account, is 
untaught, unmethodical, inartistic, and supposea to come by the light 
of nature/—P lutarch. 

41 I strove to create the feeling of each virtue."—P estalozzi. 

‘ 4 It is necessary to show children the content of the good, to make 
them recognise it in itself as it shows by effects in the world ; but 
the chief aim of all teaching is to induce them to love good for its own 
sake/'—H are. 

44 She should tell the children, she said, that there were better reasons 
for truth than could be found in mere experience of the convenience 
and inconvenience of lying. 1 Yes,' I said, 4 but education always 
begins through the senses, and works up to the idea of absolute righi 
and wrong. The first thing the child learns about this matter is that 
lying is unprofitable—afterwards, that it is against the peace and dig* 
nicy of the universe.’ "—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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PREFACE 


This book assumes the desirability of definite teaching 
regarding conduct and the principles of moral action. 
The position docs not imply that knowledge is virtue, that 
a knowledge of moral distinctions is in itself a sufficient 
moral motive power, or that the personality of the teacher 
counts for less than the matter of his teaching. It does 
imply, however, a belief that ordinary psychological law 
obtains in the moral sphere, and that judiciously-conducted 
study of the principles of l ight and wrong in action does 
not make a boy either a prig or a hypocrite; that good 
example and generous impulse are all the more effective 
when the application of general principles to individual 
cases has been to some extent developed by teaching ; 
and that the presentation of noble ideals in History and 
in Literature enlarges indefinitely the influences for good 
which affect the character and conduct of the pupil. 

The following notes will explain to teachers the scope 
and the aim of the book :— 

1. The excellent syllabus of the Moral Instruction 
League has been adopted as the basis of selection of the 
lessons. The section of that syllabus intended for infant 
classes has, for practical educational reasons, been omitted, 
as it became clear to the writer that the treatment which 
is most appropriate for these claves could not be intro¬ 
duced into a general School Handbook without consider¬ 
able sacrifice of its unity. The division into “ Standards M 
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lias been retained, but the ages corresponding to each 
division has been added for the convenience of schools 
which are classified on a different basis. 

2. The method of treatment is that which is known in 
other educational branches as “ concentric.” Each subject 
has been followed out from the lowest class in which its 
introduction seems desirable to the highest class of the 
common school. The simplest aspects have been dealt 
with in the lowest stage. At the next higher level, new 
features have been introduced, so that the knowledge 
already possessed should be revived in order to be widened 
and deepened. By the time the highest stage has been 
reached, the pupil will thus have studied each subject in all 
the breadth and variety of aspect which seems possible or 
profitable at the age when children usually leave the Ele¬ 
mentary School. As the book is intended only to cover 
the years of ordinary school life, the completeness of treat¬ 
ment is necessarily relative ; it aims at giving not a system 
of ethics but a view of the common principles of action as 
complete as children of fourteen may reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to apprehend with intelligence and profit. 

3. To prevent undesirable subdivision, instead of pro¬ 
viding a separate section, for each year or standard, the 
plan has been adopted of grouping two consecutive years 
in each section. This will be a convenience in schools 
where classes are grouped for these lessons, while in other 
schools the teacher will have no difficulty in varying the 
subject so as to place the second treatment of a section 
on a slightly higher plane than the first. 

4. AVhile the grading under each chapter ought to be 
followed, at least in its general outlines, the order in 
which the chapters or subjects may be taken up is largely 
a matter for the teacher’s personal choice. 

5. Ko attempt has been made to give a full supply of 
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illustrations. The appositeness of illustrations in moral 
teaching depends much upon the circumstances of the 
pupils, and their choice is best made by the teacher from 
his own reading or experience of life. The inclusion o 
even a moderate proportion of stories or references to 
history and biography would have increased the bulk of 
the volume far beyond the added value which would have 

accrued. 

6. As in the other works issued under the authority 
of the Moral Instruction League, moral questions are 
here presented entirely apart from theological sanctions. 
The book will, however, be found equally suitable by 
teachers who prefer to treat the moral lesson in con¬ 
nection with the Bible lesson, and there is no reason why 
the course of study here outlined should not be adapted 
to the needs of the Sunday School as well as the Day 
School. 
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“ The heroic example of other days is in great part the 
source of the courage of each generation.’’—H elps. 

Standards I. and 1 i. (Age 7-0) 

Bravery. —Describe some brave incident in history 
or in the life of the district, with special emphasis on 
the action of the hero; or procure a Victoria Cross, 
or a drawing of it, or a Humane Society Medal, and 
tell a story in connection with it. Elicit the fact 
that this action was brave. 

A brave man is a man who nobly faces danger 
or difficulty. Danger is whatever might cause us 
pain or suffering. Difficulty is whatever is hard to 
do. There are many things that are dangerous 
in this sense. Some dangers are not real but only 
imaginary. 

Unreal dangers. — 1. Many boys and girls are 
afraid of the dark. They will not go into a dark 
room though they know there is nothing there. 
Some people are afraid to walk anywhere in the 
dark. We are often afraid of things that do not exist. 
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2. Sonic children are afraid of thunder. 

Emphasise the fact that these are all needless 
fears. They should be scorned. To think of unreal 
dangers makes us nervous and afraid. There are 
no such things as spectres, etc., that foolish people 
often frighten children with. Brave boys and girls 
should think nothing about them. Show that we 
only imagine these. We should try to fix our minds 
upon something else. In the light we see that they 
are not there, and we do not think about them. 
Nelson at six years old was asked if he was not 
afraid. He replied, “ I did not see fear.” 

Real dangers and pains.—Mention such examples 
as danger of drowning, danger in battle, danger in 
fire. Show how heroes face all these to save others. 

Nearly every one meets with pain ol body, and 
discomforts of various kinds. Mention toothache or 
some of the other ills that the children have ex¬ 
perienced, and whose names they are likely to know. 

It is brave to face pain in battle, but more pain is 
often suffered in hospitals and on sick-beds. Children 
are apt to imagine that there is nothing brave in 
bearing these, and that only those who risk their 
lives by water or by fire or in battle are brave. Men 
are facing death and pain every day. It is brave to 
endure these things without complaining or crying 
out about them. There are many heroes that are 
never out of doors, patient sufferers. Endurance is 
a form of bravery. 

Difficulty.—We can also be brave in facing 
difficulty.- This is not often thought of as bravery. 
There are many difficulties that children may show 
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bravery in facing. When their home lessons are 
difficult and they cannot master them at first sight, 
it is brave to stay in and set themselves to finish 
them. Soldiers must often try to capture positions 
that seem impossible. These attempts are called 
“forlorn hopes.” But the very difficulty makes 
the soldiers brave, and they are often successful. 

Punishment.—Children are often tempted to escape 
the punishment-which they deserve by telling a lie 
or by refusing to “ own up.” This is cowardly. It 
is brave to confess wrong. 

Children sometimes tempt one another to swear, 
to be idle instead of doing lessons, etc. They will 
laugh perhaps if their companions don’t do such 
things, and will tell them they are frightened. The 
brave thing is‘always to do the right. To face any 
difficulty or pain or trouble rather than do wrong is 
bravery. 

How to be brave. —The way to be brave is not to 
think of the danger. The story might be told of Nelson 
at the battle of Copenhagen, who, on receiving the 
order from the admiral to stop action, put the tele¬ 
scope to his blind eye and said, “ I do not see the 
signal.” Do not look at danger or difficulty, hut 
only think of the brave deed, and it will be easy. 


Standards III. and IY. (Age 9-11) 

Begin by getting various examples of brave deeds. 
A fireman rescuing people from a burning building, 
a soldier in the thick of battle, a martyr at the stake, 
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a doctor going where there is an infectious disease. 
There are various kinds of courage, and there are 
different kinds of heroes. 

Animal courage. —Some animals have courage— 
strong animals such as the lion and tiger. We use 
the phrase “as brave as a lion.” A great soldier 
and king got his name, the name that his people 
called him by, from his being as brave as a lion— 
Richard Cceur de Lion, or “ Richard the Lion Heart.” 
He had a heart like that of a lion. 

Some people have great strength. These often seem 
braver than those who have not. A big strong boy 
will often do daring things that a small weak boy 
could not do. He has animal or physical courage. 
Sometimes a boy like that laughs at weaker boys 
because they are not so strong as he. You could not 
call such a boy a hero; he should rather be called a 
“bully.” 

Courage of the mind—presence of mind. —This is 
the opposite of what is called “ panic,” when in the face 
of danger the mind seems to stop thinking and the 
person is not able to plan or do anything effective. 
This often happens in battle. At the battle of 
Sedgemoor a pistol-shot was accidentally fired at 
night, and the whole army of Monmouth took fright 
and fled. It happens in accidents, as, for example, an 
outbreak of fire. A pail of water or a rug would put 
out the fire at the start, but the person is so alarmed 
that he does not know what to do. Give examples 
of simple cases of emergency where presence of mind 
would save the situation, such as falling into water, 
etc. This is quiet courage, or courage of the mind. 
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Courage of conscience. —A martyr is an example 
of this. Tell a story such as that of the drowning of 
the Solway martyrs, or the execution of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. Martyr means a witness. A 
witness is one who is a witness to something. Chil¬ 
dren know what a witness at the court means. A 
witness tells what he has seen, or believes, or knows. 
A martyr believed that certain things were true, and 
said so, and was put to death for saying what he 
believed. We are brave if we dare to suffer for the 
sake of what we believe to be right. 

There are many ways in which we may sutler for 
doing right. People may laugh at us. We may 
have to lose money. At home a boy may have a 
chance of escaping punishment if he tells a lie. In 
business there is sometimes a chance of making more 
money by cheating. It is brave to be truthful, to be 
honest, to be straightforward at the risk of suffering 
or loss. The highest kind of courage is the courage 
of coifccience. We may not all need the other kinds; 
we shall certainly need that. 

Use of courage. —Our life cannot be successful 
without courage. To be good at doing anything wo 
need courage, in some things more than in others. 
A good sailor needs it; he risks his life. A good 
merchant needs it; he risks his money. We need it 
also for maintaining a good character. 

How to be courageous.— The thought of danger 
will depart out of our mind if we think of the brave 
men we have read about, or of the persons for whom 
wo are suffering, or of the object of our suffering. 
The best inspiration of courage for children is the 
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example of others. But the only permanent source 
of courage is to teach them to set a high value on 
truth, on friendship and love, and on the overcoming 
of difficulty. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

The definition of courage should be expanded and 
made more inclusive. Courage is that which leads 
us to face danger and difficulty in order to perform 
our duty and do what we believe to be right, or to 
save others from pain or death. 

Temperament. —Some boys find it more difficult 
to be brave than others. Some are naturally brave. 
They have strong bodies and a heart naturally 
courageous. Others have weak bodies. They shrink 
from pain and danger. Some men could never make 
good soldiers; others have all the necessary qualities. 
But all may be brave in spirit. If two boys are in a 
position of danger, and one is terribly afraid while 
the other is not, and yet if both go on to m^t the 
danger, the timid boy is really the more courageous 
of the two. The courage of the one is of the body; 
he was “ made that way.” The courage of the other 
is of the mind ; he conquers his fear. Courage does 
not consist in not being afraid, it rather consists in 
facing danger, in spite of our fear. Two men went 
into battle together. One was somewhat afraid, but 
the other was actually trembling. The first said 
with a sneer, “ What! you are not afraid, are you ? ” 
“ Yes ” replied the other, “ and if you were half as 
afraid as I am, you would run away.” We can be 
courageous even though we are afraid. 

( 1 , 350 ) 
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False courage. —There are several kinds of courage 
which do not really deserve the name. 

1. The courage of the bully is false. The bully is 
generally big and strong, a boy with a good deal of 
animal courage. He despises the little and feeble 
boys because they are not big and strong like him. 
This is false courage. They may have more real 
courage than he has. 

2. The courage of bravado, that of the man who 
boasts of the great deeds he can do in fighting or the 
dangers he has fac&l, or who tells “ tall stories.” This 
man’s courage is>mdstly on his tongue. 

3. The courage of anger. Two dogs fighting do 
not feel their wounds. Anger often drives out fear. 
This is not the best courage. 

4. The courage of cruelty. This was the courage 
of the pirates, whom boys often love to read about. 
Refer to false ideas regarding the heroism of piracy. 
It was bad, root and branch, because it was used for 
the sake of cruelty, plunder, and theft. 

5. Useless courage. Point out the folly of taking 
useless risks in order to show courage. This is the 
courage of the Spanish bull-fighter It is wrong, 
useless, and a foolish risk of life. We have useless 
exhibitions ofVdaring and skill to make a sensa¬ 
tion—for example, the courage of the “ lion tamer.” 
Captain Webb tried to swim Niagara Falls and lost 

his life. Tell the story of Don Quixote, who tilted 
at windmills. 

. ^ ^ le courage of mischief or wrong-doing. This 
^false courage. To rob an orchard, or to do many 

inds of mischief in the world needs courage. But 

(1,350) o • n 
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it is false courage, because it is shown in acting 
against the right. 

No courage can be good or praiseworthy that is 
not used ,for a right end. Show this by the difference 
between murder and the deeds of war, etc. 

Motives of courage. —1. To help others, to assist 
the weak, etc. There are cases where a man has 
to bear a great deal of opposition and scorn and 
even loss in support of the weak. Refer to the days 
of chivalry, when a knight went out to fight battles 
in aid of the helpless. The courage of chivalry is 
that of doctors, nurses, liberators of slaves, or of 
any one who stands up for the rights of another, or 
tries to help another, at his own risk. Point out the 
true meaning of the word “ champion,” as one who 
does battle for the weak. A lifeboatman, a fireman, 
etc., has the courage of chivalry. 

2. In defence of our country. A patriot has to 
show courage. This is the courage of the soldier. 

3. To bear loss, disappointment, difficulty, and 
pain. Refer to the education of a Spartan boy. He 
had to learn to bear all kinds of pain in silence. 

4. Courage in support of our opinions, or the 
courage of conviction. Wc must all believe some¬ 
thing, and we ought to be willing to suffer for the 
belief. Refer to martyrs, Galileo, etc., and to those 
who in past ages were tortured because they would 
not change their beliefs. 

5. Courage in obedience to conscience and duty. 
These are our highest beliefs, the belief in right and 
wrono f . Courage is needed in putting them into 
practice, and this is the highest courage. Nothing 
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should keep us from doing the right always. Some 
boys are brave enough to risk their lives in sport or 
adventure, and yet are afraid to tell the truth, or to 
face the difficulty of acting rightly and doing their 
duty. 

The uses of courage. —1. It is needed for every 
part of life. We cannot get on without it. It forms 
a large part of good character, and the want of it 
spoils life by making it weak. Describe a steamship 
drifting about without a propeller. That is like a 
man without courage. 

2. Courage smoothes the way, and removes ob¬ 
stacles. They seem smaller when we face them 
bravely. A gate-post in the dark may look like a 
giant, but it appears what it is, a mere log of wood, 
to the man who goes bravely up to see. Refer to 
the appearance of the “Spectre of the Brocken,” 
where a man is terrified at first by a huge figure 
beside him, which turns out only to be a large re¬ 
flection of himself on the mist. Courage in sickness 
helps us to regain health. The difficulties and 
dangers of life disappear in part when we face them. 
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“Above all accustom your children constantly to tell 
the truth without varying in anv circumstances. ... It is 
more from carelessness about truth than from intentional 
lying that there is so much falsehood in the world.”— 
Dr. Johnson. 

“ English valour and English intelligence have done less 
to preserve our Oriental Empire than English veracity.”— 

Macaulay. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-0) 

What truthfulness is.—When a boy comes in late 
for school and is asked where he has been, the teacher 
expects him to tell exactly. He expects a true 
answer. Truthfulness is the habit of telling exactly 
what we know to be the case. 

Ways of being truthful. —There arc many ways of 
being truthful or untruthful. The commonest way 
is by the lips—in the words we speak. This is the 
direct way. We sometimes speak in other ways 
than by our lips. We speak by our actions—by 
signs, such as beckoning, pointing, nodding or shak¬ 
ing our head. 

If the teacher asks those to stand who have pre¬ 
pared their lesson, and a boy stands who has not 
done so, that is a lie. If we are asked the way to a 
place, and we point in the wrong direction, that is 
a lie. 


4 
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We can speak truth or tell a lie by silence, without 
either words or actions When a boy breaks a 
window, and some one else is blamed for it, ii the 
boy says nothing, that is a lie of silence. 

Why people tell lies.—1. We may think it does 
not matter. Lying is careless and thoughtless. 

2. From fear of punishment. Lying is cowardly. 

3. Because we hate some one and we want to 
punish him, or because we want to play a trick on 
some one. Lying is unkind. 

4. In order to appear better than we are, or to 
make people think we are clever. Lying is 
boastful. 

5. When there is some advantage to be gained. 
Lying is greedy. 

Show how lying leads to many other bad actions. 

Why we should be truthful.— 1. If we are once 
found to be untruthful, people may not believe us 
even when we tell the truth. Illustrate by the story 
of the boy who called “ Wolf! wolf!” wishing to raise 
a false alarm for a joke, and who, when there was 
need, was refused help. 

2. One lie often leads to another lie to cover it, 
and also carries other sins with it. A rabbit caught 
in a snare is held the tighter the more it tries to 
get free. • 

3. The best reason is that the truth is manly and 
right. People respect a boy who tells the truth 
whether it is always pleasant or not. A clean brook 
is more beautiful than a muddy one, so is a boy with 
an open heart where nothing is concealed. 
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Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

The use of words. —Begin by showing the use of 
words, and how precious words are in many cases. 
The gift of speech is valuable. 

1. Words are used to describe things we have 
seen; or 

2. To express thoughts in our minds; or 

3. To communicate with other people. 

Without words we should be very lonely, shut in 

by ourselves like the men imprisoned in a coal mine. 

Telling the truth. —This is making the words 
we use fit the thing we are trying to describe, or 
telling the thoughts we think as exactly as we 
can. To say to another that we have not done a 
certain action when we know in our thoughts that 
we have done it is not the truth. 

Various kinds of lies. —There are various kinds of 
lies:— 

1. The lie of exaggeration—saying more than is 
true, or making a thing appear bigger than it is. 

2. The lie of silence—holding our tongues, and 
allowing people to form a wrong impression. 

3. The half-truth—keeping back part of the truth. 
A “ white lie ” is the name given to a little lie. 

“ Even to the truth 

Which but the semblance of a falsehood wears, 

A man should bar his lip.” 

If a lie is not big or glaring we are apt to think it 
of little consequence. 
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One kind of truth.—There is only one kind of 
truth. “The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth” is required of a witness who is on 
oath. The reputation or even the life of a prisoner 
may depend upon the truthfulness of the witness. 

Straightforwardness means telling the truth at 
once. Frankness is another name tor it. It is to 
be open and truthful in our dealings with other 
people. People like a boy, or a servant, or a friend, 
with a frank open face. We are always suspicious 
of a person who does not look us in the tace when he 
speaks to us. 

Temptation to falsehood. —Here recapitulate from 
preceding section (I. and II.). 

Besides the causes of falsehood there mentioned 
(hatred, love of gain, etc.) there are others 

1. The love of making a tine story may lead to 
lying. Some children add a little bit to a story to 
make it interesting or amusing, because they like to 
please. This is tampering with truth. It may do 
great harm. 

2. Carelessness of observation. We sometimes 
do not look carefully at things, and do not think of 
the words we are using. It is necessary to keep 
to the accepted meanings of words if we are to be 
truthful. 

3. Vanity leads to lying. The desire to appear 
bigger or braver or cleverer than we are makes us 
exaggerate what we have done. 

Foolishness of'falsehood.—1. One lie may lead to 
another. A boy ^lays truant, and tells his mother 
he was at school. He may have to tell half-a-dozen 
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lies to hide that and make up a probable story. An 
avalanche in the Alps is started by a little thing— 
a shout or a rolling stone. It gathers force as it 
goes, till it is big enough to destroy a village. 

“Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie, 

The fault which needs it most grows two thereby.” 

2. One lie causes a wrong report to pass ol the 
character of others. This often grows until it cannot 
be stopped. In the dyke which keeps out the sea in 
Holland, the sea needs only a little hole to wear its 
way in and flood the country. A little lie may open 
the way to much evil. 

3. People distrust a man who lies. They cannot 
believe his word. His character for truthfulness is 
gone. When Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander 
the Great, was asked what was the gain of false¬ 
hood, he said, “ Not to be believed when you tell 
the truth.” 

4. Lying brings unhappiness. A liar is often un¬ 
comfortable lest he should be found out. Refer to 
the sword of Damocles. 

The value of truthfulness. —1. For success. Men 
who employ boys want truthful boys. People in 
business deal, if they can, only with a truthful man. 

2. For friendship and ordinary communication 
with others, we must have truthfulness. Show how 
disastrous it would be if all men were untruthful. 
Teacher, doctor, clergyman must be scrupulously 
truthful men. Our accurate knowledge of many 
things depends on these men telling the truth, so 
far as they know it. Those in the lowest positions. 
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and boys and girls, need truth just as much. Un¬ 
truthfulness shuts us oft' from others; we cannot tell 
what they are really thinking or feeling. 

3. Truthfulness is necessary for an author or a 
writer who describes what we cannot see for our¬ 
selves. We know what America and Australia are 
like, because we can depend on the truthlulness of 
others who have been there. 

4. For its own sake truth is valuable. Though it 
causes us pain, though it brings difficulty, though it 
makes people dislike us, we should always be strictly 
and frankly truthful. It is a mark of a high character. 


Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

For this stage recapitulate some of the foregoing 
in summary, and proceed to some of the more diffi¬ 
cult aspects of the subject. 

Self-deception, lying to ourselves.—There are two 
persons we can deceive by lying—our teacher, our 
friend, etc., and also ourselves. A person can tell a 
lie to himself. A boy can persuade himself that he 
has done his lessons carefully when he has not. This 
is self-deception, or telling lies to ourselves. When 
we make excuses to ourselves for idleness or unkind¬ 
ness we are deceiving ourselves. Show the bad 
effects of this. The habit of lying may grow till we 
cannot even see the truth clearly, and cannot easily 
tell the difference between truth and falsehood. 
This is “ throwing dust in our own eyes.” Through 
being continually in the darkness, the animals in the 
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mammoth cave in Kentucky have lost their eye¬ 
sight. 

Slander.—This is spreading a false report about 
others. It often grows from a mere hint. If an 
article is lost, and you say to another that a certain 
one may have taken it, that is the kind of little lie 
that grows into a slander. It is like the little diver¬ 
gence of railway lines in a similar direction that 
widens till they are miles apart. 

Hypocrisy.—This is the name for an acted lie. 
Refer to the masques of olden days where every one 
had his face covered, and was clothed in a fancy 
dress. Hypocrisy is putting on a mask to hide our 
real character. A hypocrite always tries to appear 
better than he knows he really is. 

* 4 A goodly apple rotten at the heart, 

O what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! ” 

Flattery.—This is telling a lie to another about 
himself to please him. It is done for the purpose of 
gain, or to curry favour. Show how mean and 
wretched a thing it is. “ Beware of a flatterer ” ; he 
is even worse than one who hastily condemns. 

Candour.—This is opposed to all these forms of 
falsehood. It is openness in our dealings with 
others. The word is derived from candcm —white¬ 
ness. White shines out so that you can see it 
easily, e.g. “ the white cliffs of Dover ” stand out 
against the sky and hills. Candour makes the 
truth shine out like that. A man’s true character, 
his true thoughts, ought to be made to shine out. 

To ourselves, especially, we should be candid, and 
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learn our true character. We should tell ourselves 
the truth about ourselves. It keeps us from slander, 
hypocrisy, and flattery. 

Excess of candour.—“ There is a time to speak 
and a time to be silent.” We are not to hurt the 
feelings of people needlessly, to use unkind words, to 
boast of our own doings, or to carry tales about our 
neighbours, even though they he true. 

Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

The love of truth.—The chief feature of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century was the progress of 
science. The word science is derived from the Latin 
scio, I know. Knowledge is another word for science, 
but all knowledge is not science—only that which 
can be proved to be true, by actual observation or 
measurement. Science is truth which is proved. 
The marks of a scientist are—accuracy of observa¬ 
tion (for measurements, etc.), patience to wait for 
results of experiments, and love of truth. De¬ 
scribe a scientist in his laboratory. He must be 
a truthful man, determined to find out the facts and 
to put down exactly what he sees. He must love 
truth, or he would not wait and work so long'tyid 
patiently to discover it. 

The same love of truth is necessary for an ordinary 
man. One of the results of lying is that we lose our 
love of truth. The mind cannot distinguish the 
true from the false. 

Different kinds of truth.—There are different 
kinds of truth 
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1. Truth in ordinary talk and conversation. 

2. The truth of the scientist, the truth of botany, 
geology, etc. 

3. The truth of the thinker and the religious man. 

Truthfulness in the one helps to make us true in 

the others, for these are all parts of one big, whole 
“ Truth.” The habit of lying makes a man a bad 
scientist and a bad thinker. 

Suffering for truth.—Show how men have suffered 
for love of truth. In our dealings with our fellows 
we often suffer because we will not tell a lie. In 
science it was the same. Describe the Middle Ages 
and their crude knowledge. Francis Bacon, one of 
the first scientists, would have been put to death for 
his love of truth, if he had not hidden himself. His 
new discoveries were called atheism. 

In religious things, take the story of martyrs or 
sufferers for truth, e.<j. Luther at the Diet of Worms 
—“I can do no other, so help me God.” All their 
suffering was due to the fact that men tried to make 
them say what they did not and could not believe. 
We should believe the truth, and we should hold to 
the truth at all costs. 

Superstition.—Several things oppose truth, and 
bar the way to it. Name some superstitions—that 
there are witches, that there is such a thing as luck, 
etc. Show how knowledge delivers us from these. 
They are due to ignorance and want of love of truth. 
Superstition must be put away if we desire true 
knowledge. 

Prejudice.—This is judging a case before it is 
examined. It is like condemning a criminal first 
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and trying him afterwards. Wc are apt to do this 
with people; we dislike them at first sight, and we 
never get to know them as they really arc because of 
this feeling. We do the same with our studies, when 
we imagine a subject is too difficult for us, and never 
try to master it. When Copernicus discovered the 
rotation of the earth, men refused to believe it, and 
hated him. This was prejudice. 

Bigotry.—This is the result of too strong ad¬ 
herence to our own opinion. We become intolerant 
of the opinions of others. Much that passes for 
truth is only opinion; it is the best that we know 
at the time. Opinion is always changing. There 
are two or three sides to everything, and it is so 
with truth. Men see truths in different lights. 
Show the difference that a point of view makes. 
This is the lesson of Browning’s “ Ring and the 
Book.” The Bigots became the persecutors. Wc 
should keep an open mind, and be charitable. Time 
is on the side of the truthful and truth-loving. 
Martyrs for religion and science are now honoured. 
Error and deceit pass away. 


“Truth is great., aud will prevail.” 



HONESTY 


"Honesty is the best policy, but he is not honest who 
is so for this reason.”—Du. John Brown. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

The idea of property.—Children sometimes find 
things that are lost,—a pencil, a book, or a piece of 
money. They should at once give them up and try 
to find the owner. This is the mark of an honest 
person. It would be wrong to keep things that are 
found, because they are not ours. Some things 
belong to us and some things belong to other 
people. What is ours is called our property. We 
are called the owners of it. We become owners of 
all we have, in one of two ways—either by working 
for it, or by its being given to us. Every other way 
of getting things is wrong; it is dishonest. Honesty 
is keeping only what is our own. 

Types of dishonest action.—Elicit some of the 
other ways of getting things, and some kinds of 
dishonest people. 

1. The person who steals from shops, etc. He is 
called a thief. A thief is punished by being put 
in prison. Thieving is one of the crimes that are 
very severely punished. 
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2. Children who take things without the know¬ 
ledge of their parents. Children ought to have as 
much respect for the property of their own parents 
as they have for that of other people’s parents. 

3. Children who cheat at games. Boys playing 
at marbles, etc. sometimes try to get an unfair 
advantage. This is dishonest. It is a form of 
stealing. 

4. Children who copy in school, or who get others 
to do their work for them. This is stealing their 
neighbour’s work. To take another boy’s answer is 
to steal the fruit of his labour, and get the credit of 
it without working for it. This is dishonest. 

5. People who do wilful damage to the property 
of others. They take from their neighbours what is 
theirs. Some things belong not to one person but 
to many, such as parks, public fountains, schools. 
To do damage to these is dishonest. 

Why should we be honest ?—Because it is right. 
But there are many other reasons which will enforce 
the lesson. 

1. It is safest. Policemen are kept to look after 
people’s property, so that the one who steals may be 
punished. 

2. People will trust us. We should let a friend 
stay in our house alone, but we should lock the door 

against a “ tramp.” This is because we can trust the 
friend. 

3. We shall enjoy what we have. To keep property 
that is not our own gives us a bad feeling. Show 
how stolen goods are often sold cheap. Thieves 
have often to hide their stolen property. 
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Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

We are always careful to lock our doors when we 
leave the house empty. This is done in case people 
should come in, for there are many dishonest people 
in the world. Give a wider definition of honesty. 
It is the feeling that causes us to protect, and refuse 
to interfere with, the property of others. Property 
is of various kinds. 

Money.—To steal money is dishonest. There are 
various ways of being dishonest with money. 

1. To borrow and not to pay back. 

2. To buy goods and not to pay for them. Not 
to pay our debts is dishonest. It is stealing, for it 
is keeping money which is not ours. Draw a picture 
of two ways of robbing people—the robbing by 
“ footpads ” of olden days, or the highway robbery 
of modern times, and robbing a shopkeeper by 
buying things that we do not intend to pay for. 

Goods.—To take anything that is not ours is dis¬ 
honest, no matter what it be—our neighbour’s books, 
clothes, flowers, or fruit, etc. 

Invisible things—Time.—The 
master’s time is stealing from his master. Make a 
calculation in money of the waste of an idle hour. 
The child who prevents others from working by 
making a noise or by being late, or by taking up 
their time, is stealing time. 

Work.—Children who cheat in school or in games 
are stealing the work or the pains of others. 
Explain what a “ copyright ” and a “ patent ’ are ; and 
reference may be made to “pirated music.” The 


boy who wastes his 
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suggestion of piracy in this connection is helpful to 
point the lesson. 

Character.—People sometimes* steal others’ good 
reputations. Each one has a reputation. It the 
teacher is asked about his boys and girls he can 
give each one a “character”—can say certain things 
about him, as, that he is truthful, diligent, etc. A 
man’s “ character ” can be stolen by idle words, by 
telling lies about him, by telling stories that you 
may think are true. 

“Good name in man or woman, dear my lord 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing, 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 

This is otherwise called " slander ” and “ libel.” 

Why we should be honest.—1. “Honesty is the 
best policy.” Recapitulate from former section. 

2. Show what would happen if there were no 
honesty. Each would lay hands on the property 
of others. Describe the result of the capture of a 
town in the olden days—the “sacking of a city. 
We should not like to live under conditions like 
that. 

3. It sweetens the joy of ownership, when a thing 
has been given to us, or when we have earned it, 
but it makes a thing distasteful to have gained it 
dishonestly. A prize that a boy gets dishonestly 
he cannot bear to think of; he feels ashamed when 
it is mentioned. 

(1.S60) 


3 
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4. Because it is right and gives us a good con¬ 
science. If we are honest only because otherwise 
we might be punished, we are not really honest. 
We are dishonest at heart. A wild dog is not made 
gentle by chaining it up, and a dishonest man does 
not become honest by preventing him from stealing. 

Causes of dishonesty—Idleness.—The man who 
steals to get bread, so as to live without working, 
steals his neighbour’s money and work and time. 
Idleness makes children dishonest at school. 

Extravagance.—Carelessness with money. People 
who live expensively get into debt. Some people 
like to keep up a tine appearance. Boys wish to 
buy sweets, etc. This has often been found in court 
to be the reason of theft. 

Envy.—We covet and envy our neighbour’s goods. 
“ Thou shalt not covet.” If we do not desire we shall 
not steal. Be content with your own and try to find 
pleasure in that. The smallest house if it is our 
home is better then the mansion of another person. 
A word of praise which we have earned is more 
pleasant than a big prize won unjustly. 



PURITY 


" Heart purity makes a man the darling of Heaven.”— 
Brook. 

“Careful choice of language betokens, far more often 
than not, a corresponding delicacy of mind.”—GlSSINU. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

Purity of speech. — Some children are very 
careful about having clean dishes to eat from, and 
clean water to wash with, but arc not careful about 
clean words to speak. Words are either clean or un¬ 
clean, pure or impure. Impure words are swearing 
and bad language generally. 

Why bad language is used.—1 . When people 

are in a passion. Swearers are often people with 

very bad tempers. Children will have noticed that 

people sometimes use bad language when in a 
rage. 

2. When people have formed the habit of it. 
This is one of the habits that are very difficult to 
break off. Words that we use once or twice we are 
apt to use often, whether they are good or bad. 

3. To make a “ bounce ” before others. Some 
people imagine it makes them look big and brave. 

The use of slang. —This is not the same as 
swearmg. But boys often use slang words because 
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they do not like to swear, and yet they want to say 
something “ strong.” Slang of this kind is the first 
step towards swearing, and springs from the same 
root. 

The evil of swearing.—1. It is foolish, as often 
the words used do not mean anything. A man 
who went about saying things that bad no meaning 
would be called an idiot. 

2. Swearing usually shows what a poor, bad mind a 
man has. If a child goes for water, and the water he 
brings back is dirty, the place from which the water 
comes must be dirty. Words come from the mind. 
They are thoughts. The mind must be bad if words 
arc bad. 

o. Swearing is not polite or courteous. Children 
would never think of swearing before the teacher or 
the clergyman, or their parents, or in the presence of 
ladies. This shows that they know it to be wrong. 
Swearing is a form of bad manners. 

4. It puts evil into the minds of others. They 
hear us and imitate us. Many of the things we say 
and forget are remembered by them. Words are 
like seeds thrown broadcast, which fall into the 
gardens of others and spring up there. Bad words 
spring up in the minds of others. Their minds 
are made impure if they hear us use bad words. 
Children ought not to swear, and for their own sakes 
they ought not to let their companions use bad 
language. 

Purity of speech is a sign of good manners. It is 
the mark of a gentleman or a lady, whether in rich 
or in poor. The only reason for speaking is to 
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make people understand us, and pure language is 
best for this end. The reason for our school training 
in reading and speaking is to enable us to make 
people understand us easily, and to be able to under¬ 
stand them, lys^ood to hear a beautif ul speaker. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

The use of words.—Refer to the various methods 
of communication between one person and another. 
Ships at sea use flags; these flags all represent 
words. Dumb people use their fingers; various 
signs represent letters in the alphabet. In a post- 
office the clicking sounds we sometimes hear are 
due to the working of the telegraph, and the various 
sounds stand for letters in a word. 

The best way of communication is speech; the 
quickest, clearest, and most direct. Why do we 
wish to speak ? To tell other people what we are 
thinking. Words , represent thoughts. New words 
come with new thoughts, and old words disappear 
with thoughts. “Telegraph,” “telephone,” etc. are 
new words, names for new things. Words tell what 
our mind is like. We cannot see into the mind of 
another, but we can tell from the words used what 
his mind is like. If we see miners coming from their 
work all dirty and black, we know that the mine is 
dirty. 

The importance of speech is to make people 
understand what is in our mind. Words then 
should be suitable to the thought. 
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Swearing is wrong. — 1 . Because it usually means 
nothing. There is no thought to which it is suited. 
It adds nothing to the meaning of language. 

2. It shows the empty mind. If we want to 
express our thoughts well, we need a vocabulary. 
Our vocabulary is the collection of words we carry 
in our minds. Every one carries a dictionary in his 
head. In some cases the list of words is small, 
in other cases it is large. A well-educated man 
has a large vocabulary. The aim of reading and of 
speaking is to give children a good vocabulary. The 
larger it is, the better can thoughts be expressed. 
Some of the boys would like to be good speakers, 
either at home or on the platform, and not stammer 
and stutter and forget the right word. Many people 
swear because they cannot find the right word, and 
they put in a bad word to fill in the gap. Swearing 
is usually a sign of a poor vocabulary. 

3. It is the sign of a bad mind. Every word 
we read or hear or speak passes through the mind 
and leaves its mark. Bad words and bad thoughts 
leave a stain upon the mind. A stain on the dress 
is difficult to take off, but a stain on the mind is 
worse. 

Impure words are made by impure thoughts. 
Hatred, jealousy, spite, anger make impure thoughts. 
These cannot be in the mind without colouring the 
thoughts which we think. When seen through a 
stained-glass window every object takes the colour of 
the glass. Every thought is coloured by the feelings 
of the mind. These make bad or good language. 
Children should keep the mind pure from bad 
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feelings. Their words and thoughts and actions will 
then all be good and pure. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

Thoughts and their expression.—Write a word on 
the blackboard. Show that it existed as a picture 
in the mind before it was written. Actions are 
similar ; they exist in the mind before they are 
performed. Thoughts are the source of words and 
actions. The mind is like a reservoir in the hills 
for the water supply of the town. It is very! 
important to look after the reservoir. In his mine! 
the architect sees his plan, the painter his picture] 
the sculptor his statue, the inventor his engine, the! 
speaker his words, before they exist in reality. Refer! 
to crystallisation, and show that thoughts are crystal¬ 
lised into words. If our thoughts are clean and pure, 
our actions and words will be so too. 

Language. — The subject of purity of speech 
affords a good opportunity to show the beauty and 
dignity of language, and its inner meaning. Our 
language is an instrument for expressing thoughts. 
We received it without making it ourselves. It 
was handed down to us from others. Parents, 
teachers, books, all hand on language. Thoughts 
and history are handed down by language. Refer 
to fossils, and show their meaning. Words have 
fossil thoughts embedded in them. An example 
may be seen in the word “sacrament,” from the 
Latin sacramentum, the oath which the soldier 
took on enlisting; “miser,” from the Latin miser, 
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wretched, a miserable man, carries the thought that 

7 O 

a man who hoards his money is wretched. When 
we use these words they carry all that meaning 
behind them. 

Words are sometimes lost, or degraded. When a 
word is lost, the idea and the feeling it causes are 
olten lost. We ought to be careful of words. If 
we had an old heirloom, a cup of Charles I., say, we 
should be most careful to keep it whole and clean. 

Language is an heirloom. —We ought to be 
equally careful of the words of our mother tongue. 
Swearing impoverishes the language, makes it im¬ 
pure, and helps to destroy it. Swearing is like 
debasing the coinage. Circulating bad money is 
severely punished. It is important for pure words 
and actions to have a pure mind, out of which they 
will come. 

The impure mind. — 1 . We may allow ourselves 
to cherish wrong and impure thoughts and feelings, 
because we imagine no one knows. But the thoughts 
betray themselves in time, as we have seen. 

-■ It is an indulgence. We are prevented by 
others from saying things we should like to say, 
and doing things we should like to do, because we 
value their opinion, or because we fear punishment. 
\\ e therefore cherish these wrong things in our 
minds. This is wrong and foolish. 

How to keep the mind pure. —1. Read only good 
books. Show the danger of bad books. Scarcely 
any condemnation can be too strong. Refer to cases 
where 1 »oys are led to crime through bad literature. 
Books write themselves on our mind. Good books 
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supply us with good thoughts and good language to 
express them. Illustrations may be given. 

2. Never look at bad or degrading sights. Sir 
Peter Lely made it a rule never to look at a bad 
picture, for the bad influence it might have on 
his work. “ Mine eye instructeth mine heart.” 
Some children like to look at drunken men, fights 
in the street, etc. These influence the mind. We 
tend unconsciously to imitate what we see. 

3. Keep good company. We are influenced by 
others’ speech and actions. Bad company influences 
us badly. We use the words, the very tones of 
those we go with. Foolish conversation is wrong; 
this deteriorates our minds. We take our thoughts 
and our words from our surroundings. We ought 
to be in a “ good set ” of fellows, and then we shall 
be pure in speech and mind. 


Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

The culture of the imagination.— Hold up an 
object, then remove it, and ask for a description of 
it. We are able to describe it because we see it 
in imagination. The brain sees things in images. 
It is like a picture gallery. 

Various kinds of imagination. —We can imagine 
a touch, or a smell, or a scene, or a sound. Every 
person lives thus in a mental world of his own. 
Enjoyment or sorrow can come from imagination. 
We enjoy a holiday in prospect, by imagining how 
we shall spend the day. We can feel sorrow from 
imagining some evil that might come on us. 
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The use of imagination. —1. It clothes the thoughts 
and ideas in the mind. We think a thing, we have the 
idea in our minds. Imagination makes it live in our 
minds. The thoughts a speaker thinks, he imagines 
he hears himself speaking. The thoughts of an 
artist or a poet are clothed in beautiful pictures by 
imagination. It shows us what we are about to do 
before we do it. We can imagine an action being 
done and words being spoken, and picture the re¬ 
sults of them beforehand. 

“ The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation, and a name.” 

2. Imagination often sets a thought or a desire or 
a feeling into action. Hence we should not imagine 
ourselves doing a thing which we ought not to do. 
We may be setting a match to a train, with conse¬ 
quences that will not easily be averted. For example, 
a man is hungry, he would like a loaf. But nothing 
happens so long as he does not imagine his taking 
the loaf and his pleasure in eating it. It is that 
which finally drives him to the act. It is the same 
with good actions. Imagination may even be used 
so as to make us idle; warn against “ building castles 
in the air.” 

The source of thoughts. —Where do the thoughts 
come from ? Refer to the strange fact of words that 
we read, or snatches of a song we have heard some 
time, coming back to us long after. It is memory 
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that brings them back. Where does memory get 
them ? They must be stored somewhere. 

The subconscious region. —The mind seems to 
have a “subconscious region,” a hidden storehouse 
whence thoughts come Avhen we want them and 
sometimes when we do not, and memories of things 
we have seen and heard and learned. Into this 
subconscious region, as into the cellar of a house, 
goes all that we read or think or hear, and it lies 
there to bear fruit some time. The process of learn¬ 
ing and committing to memory, and of looking at 
things, is like filling a storehouse. Wc shall feel 
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its effect some time either for good or ill. 

We speak of a well-furnished mind. This is 
literally true, as a metaphor. All our lives we are 
storing up thoughts and feelings that will reappear 
some time, like a seed hidden in the soil. A story, 
a joke, a proverb, a song heard or learnt, will recur 
to us in one way or another. We have then thoughts 
and imaginations. These two things are the well- 
spring of deeds, just as the water and fire in an 
engine are the source of movement. 

Our lives will depend on two things—what 
thoughts our minds are furnished with, and which 
of these thoughts and desires our imagination selects 
for picturing in the mind. We can imagine our¬ 
selves hating a man, and picture what we would 
do then; or we can imagine ourselves loving him, 
and the results of that. We can imagine the 
pleasures of idleness, or the rewards of hard work. 
By our imagination we select high or low thoughts, 
and so form a high or low ideal. 
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Our ideal. —The word ideal conies from idea. 
Our ideal is the kind of person we picture ourselves 
as becoming. One boy’s ideal is to be a sailor. He 
imagines himself as a sailor in all circumstances. 
“ Ideal ” is generally used not of one’s trade or pro¬ 
fession, but of one’s character. If the imagination 
selects high thoughts of goodness and purity; if a 
man sees himself always as hard-working, honest, 
upright, and kind to others, that is a high ideal. 

Our thoughts gather and hide themselves in 
secret, but by imagination we bring them out, as 
actors behind the scenes prepare their part and are 
then called on to the stage. We ought to be careful 
of every thought we think, and every book we read, 
and every sight we see. These are all being stored. 
Wrong thoughts ought to be dismissed from the 
mind. 

The culture of the mind. —1. Fill the mind 
with high thoughts from good reading. Biographies 
of great men, stories of heroism, etc., are good for 
giving pictures of high things. When similar cir¬ 
cumstances occur to ourselves we imagine ourselves 
doing the same thing. Fine natural scenery and 
pictures by great artists also help the imagination 
to be high and pure. That is why picture galleries 
and good music are provided in cities. 

2. Attack evil when we see it, and always condemn 
it; learn to judge and to condemn. The merchant 
refuses to pass a spurious coin—nails it to the 
counter. So we ought to judge and condemn wrong 
things. The mind learns in this way to reject evil; 
it does not admit it. We ought to be careful in the 
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right and high use of imagination. Wo should 
never imagine ourselves doing a bad thing. Reter 
to the idleness of building “ castles in the air.” 

3. The use of lonely moments ought to be attended 
to. It is then we live most in imagination. When 
we have no one to speak to and no work to do, 
pictures and desires fill the mind. We imagine 
ourselves here and there, and doing this and that. 
We should then cultivate high thoughts, think out 
a plan, or think over to-morrow’s work, &c. 

“He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the midday sun, 

Himself is his own dungeon." 

An empty mind is the greatest temptation to evil 
and wrong. Good thoughts keep out the evil. 
High imagination disperses the low. Refer to the 
legend of Ulysses, whose sailors filled their ears with 
wax in order that they might not be tempted by 
hearing the song of the Sirens, and comment on the 
better plan of the Argonauts, who took Orpheus 
on board, and when passing the same place his 
sweeter music overcame that.of the Sirens. 
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*' labour, pains, temperance, poverty, or exercise 
that can gain health must be grudged. For sickness is a 
cannibal that eats up all the life and youth it can lay 

hands on, and absorbs its own sons and daughters.”_ 

Emerson. 

Every good practice in life and morals is necessarily 
in accordance with the laws of brain physiology. It 
represents something that is good for brain, life, and 
health.”—D r. Clouston. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

When a watch goes wrong it is taken to the watch¬ 
maker. Various things may be wrong with it. It 
may be broken, or it may be dirty. The body is like 
a watch. It has “ works ” inside that you do not see. 
When it goes wrong it may be dirty, or it may be 
broken or diseased. A body that has gone wrong is 
said to be sick. We can do a great deal to prevent 
our bodies from being sick — by cleanliness, good 
habits, fresh air. 

Cleanliness. —1. Of body. When you wash your 
face and body you wash off dirt and perspiration. If 
not taken away these clog up the body. 

2. Of clothes. Clothes ought to be kept clean. 
Dirty clothes keep the body dirty. 

3. Of food. Cleanliness of food is necessary for 
health. Unclean food poisons our bodies. 
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4. Of house. A dirty house makes bad air. We 
do not like to go into a dirty house, because of the 
bad smell. This smell shows the presence of dirt. 
When there is a bad smell the air is not pure. 

Dirt of all kinds brings disease. It is unpleasant 
and harmful. It is not nice to sit beside a dirty boy 
in school. 

Good habits.—These also help to keep us healthy. 
The man who does not take drink, and the boy who 
does not smoke tobacco, have the best chance of 
health. Those who do not have enough sleep are 
often weak or ill. 

Fresh air.—The air we breathe is necessary to 
health. It purifies the blood. There are important 
differences between good air and bad air. Good air 
is clean air—fresh air. Bad air is impure air, made 
impure by our breath, and by the presence of dirt in 
the house. The presence of dirt could be shown in 
a sunbeam shining into the room. It is healthy to 
be in the open air as much as possible, and to get 
fresh air into our rooms. 

Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

When the safety-valve of a steam boiler is choked 
up, the boiler may burst or be damaged. The use 
of the safety-valve is to let off any excess of steam. 
The pores are the safety-valves of the body, letting 
off waste matter. Describe the pores — channels 
through the skin all over the body, so small that 
they can only be seen through a microscope. It is 
most important that these should be kept clean and 
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open. This is done by washing. If the pores are 
not kept open the body becomes diseased. Hundreds 
of years ago in Italy a boy whose skin was covered 
with gold leaf was carried in a procession through 
the streets of Florence. He died the following day 
through the choking up of the pores. Cleanliness is 
very important to keep away disease. Show how 
teeth that are not cleaned decay and give us tooth 
ache. Finger-nails gather dirt and carry it about. 

Cleanliness helps work and happiness. —Cleanli¬ 
ness affects the mind. A boy who has not washed 
in the morning does not begin the day fresh and 
braced up for active work. 

The effects of fresh air. —Fresh air cleanses the 
blood. There are two kinds of blood in the body— 
one pure, the other impure. The lungs act as a 
filter, and the breath carries off* the impurity; the 
fresh air we breathe in gives the blood vigour and 
strength. Bad air poisons the blood, and impure 
blood is carried through the body instead of pure 
blood. 

The use of light. —If a plant is kept in a dark 
room it dies. A plant needs light. That is what 
gives it colour and beauty. It is the same with 
human beings. If we are living in dark places we 
become pale. Our bodies need light. Miners who 
work underground are pale. Refer to the <f sun¬ 
bath ” which is used for invalids. We should get as 
much light into our houses as possible. 

Habits influence health.—Bad habits hurt it. 
Drunkenness kills. It poisons the body. Stiong 
drink is not needed. 
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Gluttony injures health. One who eats too much 
is called a glutton. Some foods are good and ot hers 
are bad. Plain food is best. Fine foods, sweet 
cakes, etc. are not good for us. 

Tobacco is bad for boys. The schoolmaster can 
tell the boys who smoke cigarettes. It hinders 
their growth. It keeps boys from doing their work 
properly. Their writing, counting, etc. are not so 
good as they might be. Many business men will not 
employ boys who smoke, because they cannot work 
so well as others. 

Late hours and too violent exercise also hurt our 
health. 

Speak of the joys of good health. Children all want 
to be strong men and women. Now is the time to 
make sure of it. The rules of health are simple. 
Every one can keep them. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

More detailed knowledge of physiology may be 
given to these children. Various organs of the body 

may be described, with the work they do. The heart is 
the pump. The lungs and kidneys arc the purifiers 
of the blood, just as the water for the town is purified 
by passing through filters. The stomach is the 
furnace providing heat and strength and nourish¬ 
ment, by the digestion of food. The muscles and 
sinews in their work may be compared to the piston 
and other moving parts of the engine. 

One organ affects another. —In an engine if even 
° ne (isM) W k ^ oose ’ w ^ole engine may stop, and is 
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sometimes damaged if it is not repaired quickly. 
The body is like an engine with various parts all 
working together. If one organ is diseased the whole 
body is affected. It is seldom that the whole body 
is diseased. When a person dies, it is generally 
disease in only one part—the heart, the lungs, etc.— 
that has caused death. It is necessary to have all 
the parts in working order. An engine needs to be 
cleaned and properly fed if it is to do work. The 
parts of the body have each some work to do. They 
need to be kept pure and nourished. 

Prevention of disease.—“ Prevention is better than 
cure.” It is not enough to get the doctor when we 
are ill. A better way is to prevent ourselves be¬ 
coming ill. We can all do a great deal to prevent 
our becoming ill. 

Disease preventable.—Disease is often preventable. 
Doctors tell us that disease is due to little germs 
which enter our bodies and begin to develop there. 
This is implied in the word “ infection.” Infection 
means the entering of those disease germs. This is 
why it is important not to go near any one who has 
measles, scarlet fever, etc. But doctors go near these 
cases, and some boys and girls are near them without 
knowing it, yet do not take these troubles. This is 
because their bodies are healthy and strong. 

Healthy bodies.—If our bodies are strong and 
healthy the germs cannot live in them. The strength 
of the body kills them. If you were to fight an enemy 
you would want to keep your body strong. Disease 
is an enemy we all have to face. One of the ways to 
conquer it is by keeping our bodies strong. 
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Fresh air and light.—Fresh air and light also kill 
these germs. The Black Death in England, and the 
Great Plague in London, were due to bad dwellings 
—the want of air and light getting into them. 

Exercise.—The b$>dy is kept healthy by cleanliness 
and exercise. Exercise strengthens the muscles and 
keeps the blood in good circulation, and assists the 
pores to remove impurities. Show the use of games 
in this respect. An engine that stands idle gets 
covered with dirt and clogged up. Work helps to 
keep it clean. Lazy children are unhealthy.children. 
Good habits make good health. 


Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

Health is one of our best possessions. The enjoy¬ 
ment of life comes from “ tone.” When an engine is 
going well there is no creaking or grinding of the 
parts of the machinery. If there is, it means loss of 
power. Loss of health in any degree is loss of power. 
The success of life depends much upon health. Wc 
need to be ready for all emergencies. The pupil’s 
knowledge of literature can be used to show the 
waste of brain power due to want of health. Pitt, 
one of Britain’s greatest statesman, died at forty- 
seven. Keats, who according to some opinions might 
have ranked with Shakespeare, died at twenty-six. 
Robert Louis Stevenson is another example. 

Influence of health on mind.— 1 . Bad health 
makes people irritable. What is called bad temper 
is often a result of the body being out of sorts. 
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2. Bad. health keeps people from seeing things 
clearly. Refer to the delusions of sick people. It 
makes us see difficulties, and imagine dangers and 
obstacles that are not real. 

3. It keeps people from being cheerful, and cheer¬ 
fulness is a great help to work. To look at a difficulty 
in a cheerful spirit is the first step towards over¬ 
coming it. 

The effect of the mind on the body. —This is 
important for the maintenance of health. 

1. The mind is the ruler of the body. It 
strengthens it, and helps to conquer its weakness. 

2. The imagination has a powerful effect on health. 
To imagine certain diseases is to help to bring them 
on. Hypochondria is a disease of the mind, when 
people imagine they have certain bodily diseases. 
They often become actually ill. 

3. A cheerful, determined spirit helps us to resist 
disease. To believe we are going to recover is a help 
towards recovery. If the mind is kept pure and 
healthy, the body has the best chance to be the 
same. Moping and complaining are some of the 
worst enemies of the body. 

4. The effect of self-control on health. Many a man 
dies of a bad heart brought on by indulgence in fits 
of passion. “ Worry is waste.” By too much care and 
trouble disease is contracted. A strong purpose fills 
the mind and keeps it from thinking about the body. 
Mrs. Bishop, the great traveller, was an invalid at 
home, yet abroad on her travels she endured success¬ 
fully trials and privations in Tibet and other remote 
places, because of her strong purpose. A good char- 
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acter is one of the best guarantees of a healthy body. 
Care of the body is a moral duty. “ Cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” Show that this is most true by 
the effect of body on mind, and of mind on body. 

The use of athletics.— 1. Promotes a healthy 
body. Makes a man “fit” for work. Clears the 
brain and gives energy. Work can be better done 
after exercise if it has not been too severe. Athletics 
is a rest from mental labour, and reading a rest from 
manual labour. 

2. It gives practice in self-control, teaching control 
of temper and strength of purpose, as can be illus¬ 
trated in various games. These are needful, not 
only for success, but for health. 



THRIFT AND PRUDENCE 


“ In an industrial civilisation, prudent foresight is re¬ 
garded not simply as lawful, but as a duty, and a duty of 
the very highest order.”—L ecky. 

“ Buy what you do not need, and you will some day have 
to sell what you cannot spare.”—O ld Proverb. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

Saving'.—Show the pupils a savings-bank book. 
Find out if any of them possess one. Explain what 
a bank is. Some of their fathers and mothers possess 
a book like that. If their fathers were ill and could 
not earn wages, they would go to the bank and draw 
out money. Only those would get money out who 
put money in. That is called saving money. Thrift 
is the habit of saving. 

Incite the children to the habit of saving money. 
By means of calculations show how much money can 
be saved in small amounts in a year, or in ten years. 
Find out what their odd pennies are spent on, and 
show the uselessness, and often the harmfulness, of 
much of that expenditure. Sweets, ices, etc. are 
often bad for the health. Those who waste money 
often waste health as well. But be careful to guard 
against the miserly spirit. Unselfishness implies 
spending money in a good way. There are other 
forms of thrift besides saving money. 
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Saving of clothes.—Boys and girls are apt to be 
careless of their clothes. Clothes cost money. To 
destroy them by carelessness is like throwing away 
money. Keeping clothes clean and tidy makes them 
last well. “A stitch in time saves nine. the 
mending of little holes at the beginning often saves 


the garment. . ,, 

Saving of food. —Boys and girls sometimes allow 

trood food to be thrown away, because they would 

like something better. Refer to bread that is often 

found on the street or in the playground, thrown 

away by boys who have carried away too much from 

home. It ought not to be wasted. It costs their 

parents money and hard work. “Waste not, want 

not,” is an old proverb. # 

Saving of time.—Show how time is easily wasted. 

It may be wasted in school. A boy has not his work 
prepared, and wastes the time of the teacher and ot 
the other boys, or children talk and let their minds 
wander so that everything has to be gone over again 
for them. Time is also wasted at home. Boys play 
when they should be doing their lessons, or they waste 
time when going errands. Children may imagine 
that waste of time does not matter. We have only 
a limited amount of time. Four or five hours in 
school each day, eight or ten years at school, then 
to work, etc. Every hour wasted is something lost 
that cannot he made up. 

Why should we be thrifty ?—A boy and his father 
were walking along a road in the country when they 
found a horseshoe. The boy did not see the use ot 
taking it; the father did. Some miles further on 
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they became thirsty. The father sold the horseshoe 
and bought cherries to satisfy their thirst. Or 
describe a bee at work, storing up honey for the 
winter. We should be thrifty for the sake of the 
future. Children will need money in the future. 
Show what could be bought in years to come by 
pennies saved now. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

Foresight. —When a train is running, the engine- 
driver is busy looking along the track for signals, 
and for possible obstacles on the line. Many an 
accident has been prevented by this foresight. Fore¬ 
sight is looking ahead. It is necessary in life. 

The chances of life. — The chances of life are 
many. Show how the future cannot be depended 
upon; accidents happen ; storms destroy the farmer’s 
crops. Sickness comes, old age, loss in business. We 
can be ready to meet these only by foreseeing the 
chance of them and preparing for them. When a 
ship goes on a long voyage the captain foresees the 
chance of storm, delay, loss of rigging, etc. He pre¬ 
pares stores of provisions, water, coals, sails, ropes, 
etc. far more than he needs for the actual voyage. 
Prepare in the present to meet the future. The 
method of preparing is by thrift. Thrift is the 
saving of present possessions, money, clothes, food, 
etc. for the sake of the chances of the future. 

Thrift at home. —Fathers and mothers cannot 
save all they might wish to save unless their children 
help them. Children can do a great deal to help 
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thrift at home. They can take care of their clothes. 
Clothes are often spoiled by carelessness, by heed¬ 
lessness of dirt, etc. A person who spends too much 
on line clothes or anything else is called extravagant. 
Extravagance in clothes is thriftless. 

Thrift of money.—Show the use of the savings 
bank. Many children get a good deal of money to 
spend in the course of a year. We imagine that a 
penny does not matter. “ Take care of the pennies 
and the pounds will take care of themselves.” 

'Thrift of time.—Show how time is frittered away, 
and how time can be saved. The doing of school 
work well is the saving of time for the future. Hard 
work at school is thrift of time. We learn the rules 
of arithmetic, the addition and multiplication tables, 
etc. in order that in the future, if we are behind a 
counter or at a desk, we can make calculations at 
once without loss of time. If we had not learned 
these off by heart, we should spend many minutes 
looking them up. We learn reading and grammar 
and spelling in order that afterwards we need spend 
no time on them, but may read or write without 
loss of time or trouble. 

Importance of thrift.— We should be thrifty, 
because:— 

1. What we lose can never be quite made up. 
Time lost at school, money spent foolishly, can never 
be restored. We are so much the poorer. 

2. It is the tittles that count. Little expenses often 
rum men. The waves wear down the cliff little by 
ittle, but at last it is undermined, and one day a 
mass of it falls. Little savings often enrich men. 
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The dust of a goldsmith’s workshop”is swept up and 
pived. When it is heated in a furnace the little 
specks of gold dust in it all melt and run together, 
and may form a good-sized piece of gold. 

) 3. The more we spend, the more we want to spend. 
Refer to the camel who asked to be allowed to put 
his nose into his master’s tent for warmth, and finally 
put in his whole body, and turned out the owner of 
the tent. Extravagance grows upon us. The girl 
who buys an expensive hat, next wants an ex¬ 
pensive dress to match. The boy who spends a 
penny carelessly to-day will come to think nothing 
of spending shillings, and even pounds. Those 
who have the most money to spend think least of 
its value. 


Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

Forethought. — Children may sometimes ask, 
“ What’s the use of school ? ” It is largely a pre¬ 
paration for the future. Show how various items 
of school life bear on the future, lessons, games, etc. 
“ The battle of Waterloo was won on the playing- 
fields of Eton.” This saying illustrates the use of 
school habits and training in after life. 

The emergencies of the future. —These have to 
be prepared for. Parents will not always look after 
us. We shall want to set up in business, or to go 
to college. Bad trade may meet us and old age will 
come, when we are unable to work. We can only 
prepare for this in the present. 
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Thrift is the chief way.—Economy is household 
thrift. Economy has chiefly to do with the house 
food and clothes and money. Economy is making as 
much use of an article as possible. Economy in 
food is promoted by good cooking. Extravagance 
and wastefulness are the opposite of economy. 
Thrift is not saving by fits and starts. It is regular 
saving. The flywheel of an engine saves up the 
energy of the piston, and distributes it regularly. 
Without it the engine would not run steadily and 
without strain. Thrift is the storing up of what we 
can spare, and distributing it regularly, so that the 
excess of one month covers the need and deficiency 
of the next. 

Luxuries. —Distinguish between necessities and 
luxuries. Food and warmth are necessities of life. 
Necessities in food and clothing are what is sufficient 
to maintain life, and to. keep the body warm. 
Luxuries are anything more than that. Gay dresses, 
expensive clothes, sweets and cakes, expensive food 
and drink are all luxuries. We are fond of luxuries 
for various causes:— 

1. Because they are pleasant. 

2. From the desire to appear well in the eyes of 
other people. We like people to see us well dressed, 
or living in a nice house. This is often carried to 
foolish excess. We should not allow the opinion of 
others to make us thriftless. 

- The creation of needs.—Needs vary with different 
people. In the case of the very poor their chief 
needs are food and shelter. In the case of the rich, 
their needs include fine houses, motor-cars, etc. The 
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rich do not really need these things any more than 
the poor do. But they have accustomed themselves 
to them. When we accustom ourselves to any 
luxury, after a time we may not be able to do 
without it. If you want to know how rich a man 
is, you must not only ask how much money ho 
has, but how many needs he has. If a big cistern 
has many gallons of water rushing into it every 
hour, but has also many holes out of which the 
water pours, it may remain empty. Whereas, if 
there were no outlet, though the water only dripped 
into it by drops, it would soon be full. 

A man who has not much money may be rich if 
he has few wants. There is an epitaph on a great 
man’s grave: “Rich in the fewness of his wants.” 
We should keep guard over our wants and luxuries, 
and never buy merely because a thing is a bargain. 
What we do not want is dear at any price. 

Feelings. — Besides economy in food, clothes, 
health and strength, and time, there is economy in 
feelings. You would like to do a kind act, but you 
do not; you have wasted a kind feeling. If you had 
done the act, the feeling would have remained with 
you. If our feelings are denied expression and 
exercise, they become weak and die out. 

Character. —There are small temptations to wrong, 
and large temptations. He who always falls before 
the small temptations will not have strength for 
meeting the big ones. The strength of our character 
is saved up by the conquering of little temptations. 

False thrift. —Thrift is to be distinguished from:— 

1. Meanness. Spending may really be thrift. It 
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is economy to buy clothes of good quality, even 
though they are more expensive. They last longer, 
and they look better. To spend a little more may 
be saving in the end. 

2. Avarice. A miser is a man who saves money 
and cares for nothing else. Thrift is the wise use 
of money and goods. “ What I spent, I had ; what 
I saved, I lost; what I gave, I have.” 

The benefit of economy.— 1. For health. Late 
hours and irregular habits waste the strength. The 
battle of Hastings was lost because the English under 
Harold had marched through England without taking 
rest, and had no strength left for the battle. It is so 
with us in resisting disease. 

2. For work. If we are careful of time, work can 
be done in less time. 

3. For peace of mind. Thrift avoids debt. Most 
people need to be thrifty, because their income is so 
small that it is difficult to make ends meet. “He 
that complains of sound sleep, let him borrow the 
debtor’s pillow.” Explain what debt is. Thrift is 
necessary if we are to live within our income. 

4. For ease. If we save money, we may be able 
to invest it and live more comfortably in old age. 
Those who do not save have to work constantly, 
and are never in any better position. Thrift needs 
forethought, self-denial , temperance, attention to little 
things. 

“ Think nought a trifle though it small appears, 

Sands make the mountains, moments make the years, 

And trifles, life.' 
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Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

Prudence. —Refer to the Book of Proverbs. Pro¬ 
verbs are concentrated wisdom. A man who attends 
to them is a prudent man. 

A prudent man is one who acts in view of the 
future. He looks into the future and judges what 
will happen. He acts in view of that. 

Prudence is based on forethought. —“ Prudence ” 
is a form of “ providence,” which means “ looking 
forward,” or foresight. “Look before you leap.” 
Recklessness, rashness, impulsiveness, wastefulness 
are the opposite of prudence. Rash and impulsive 
people do things without thinking. Condemn 
thoughtless actions. See Ruskin on the “thought¬ 
lessness of youth.” 

“ A youth thoughtless ! when all the happiness of his home 
for ever depends on the chances, or the passions, of an hour ! 
A youth thoughtless! when the career of all his days depends 
on the opportunity of a moment ! A youth thoughtless! when 
his every act is as a torch to the laid train of future conduct, 
and every imagination a fountain of life and death.” 

—Ruskin. 

The future is unknown ; but there are some things 
we can know about it. There are rules that guide 
life. You see a farmer sowing a field with barley 
seed: one thing you know about the future is that 
in a certain number of weeks or months, barley will 
be reaped there. If boys do not work for their 
examinations, one thing they know about the results: 
they will “ fail.” “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
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shall he also reap.” This is one of the laws of 
prudence. We know that all our actions will bear 
fruit in the future. The prudent man never says 
or does what he may have to undo, or may wish to 
undo. 

Prudence of speech. —Show the danger of careless 
words. Friendships are broken up, family quarrels 
begun, slanders set agoing, all by careless words. 
Words cannot be taken back again. Like a handful 
of leaves scattered in a high wind, they cannot be 
recovered. A prudent man is thrifty of words. If 
we sow foolish words, we reap enmity, and hate, and 
sorrow, and regret. 

Prudence of action. —Actions ought all to be done 
in view of the future. If we sow extravagance, we 
reap poverty. If we sow thrift, we reap peace of 
mind. If we sow kind deeds, we reap kind deeds. 
Bad habits cause ill health. Prudence takes all 
these into account, and foresees the probable effects 
of actions. 

The prudence of temperance. —Temperance is a 
wider thing than abstinence from strong drink. That 
is only part of it. Temperance is moderation or self- 
control in everything—the golden mean. Refer to 
Scylla and Charybdis—the middle way is safe. 

The dangers of extremes. —Too much of anything 
is as bad as too little. 

Too much work is as bad as toe little. The man 
who over-works for present gain is likely to lose still 
more by a break-down in health. 

Too much thrift is as bad as too little. The miser 
is as unwise as the spendthrift. 
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A prudent man takes the middle way—the safe 
way in all these things. 

Practical prudence. —1. Life insurance. Explain 
the principle of it. This is a way of saving money, 
or of providing against the loss of money caused to 
one’s family by the death of the bread-winner. Every 
one ought to do this. 

2. Benefit societies. Describe some of these: the 
general principle is the same. A body of men help 
each other to provide for the sickness or death of 
any. 

3. Investment of money. Interest varies with the 
risk. The bigger the risk of losing money, the bigger 
the interest usually is. The prudent man prefers 
good security and small interest to large interest 
with large risk. If the risk is very great, investment 
becomes gambling. Give a description of the Post- 
Office Savings Bank. 

4. Insurance against losses by fire, burglary, ship¬ 
wreck, accidents etc. may be explained. 



HONOUR AND CHIVALRY 

“ Something I confess it is to be ashamed of evil-doing 
in the presence of any, and to reverence the opinion of 
a good man rather than a bad may go so far as to be 
almost virtuous, but he that holds himself in reverence 
and due esteem accounts himself a fit person to do the 
noblest deeds and much better worth than to defile and 
deject himself.”— Milton. 

" Teach us the Strength that cannot seek 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak 
That, under Thee, we may possess 
Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress.” 

—Kipling. 

Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

Honour.—In the Russo-J apanese War many officers 
were taken prisoners. They were not shut up. They 
were allowed their freedom, yet they did not run 
away and join the army again. They had given 
their word. They were on their honour. Honour 
is the feeling that makes us keep our word, or do 
what we ought, in spite of everything. 

What is honour ?—1. It is to keep our promises. 
A man’s word should be as good as his bond. If 
we promise to pay money, we are sometimes made 
to write the promise on paper. This is called a 
bond. We can be compelled by law to fulfil this. 
If we are honourable, our spoken promise will be 
\ as binding on us as our written word. 

\ <hS50) 5 
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2. To play fair at games. A “ cheat” does not play 
fair. When we begin a game, we are expected to 
play fair. Others trust us. We will not play with 
a boy who cannot be trusted, or who has to be 
watched. It is left to one’s honour to play the 
game fairly. It is the same in business or work. If 
a shopkeeper only gives fifteen ounces to the pound, 
he is not honourable. 

3. To protect the weak. There are people who 
are not strong, and have not so good a chance of 
success or happiness as we have. We should protect 
and care for them. This is true honour. If any one 
is weaker than we are, and we do to them what we 
dare not do to one who is stronger, that is dis¬ 
honourable. 

4. When we are not seen, to do exactly as we 
should do if we were seen. If the teacher leaves 
us to correct our own sums, it is dishonourable to 
pass over mistakes. It is dishonourable to do wrong 
things because people are not looking at us, or 
because it will not be found out. 

The power of honour.— 1. It is stronger than 
bolts or bars. A soldier who gives his word will 
remain a prisoner even though unguarded, while if 
he gave no promise he might be able to escape 
from his prison cell. 

2. An honourable man may be trusted to do what 
he holds to be right in any circumstances. Loss of 
money or risk to life will not make an honourable 
man break his word. 

Results of honour. —1. An honourable man is 
respected by all. How good it is to be trusted ! 
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Children like to be trusted by their parents, or by 
their teacher. People known to be dishonourable 
are not trusted or respected. If people were all 
honourable, there would be no locks and keys. 

2. An honourable man is the happiest man, for 
he has the good opinion of his own conscience. 


Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

If children went into a room where some one 
had been writing a letter, and found it lying open, 
some of them might read it, others would not. The 
difference between the two classes is that some have 
honour and others have not. 

Honour is the feeling that makes us do what 
we believe to be right always. We speak of a man 
of honour. “Honour bright” is what we say to 
another when we want him to keep his word or 
tell the truth. 

Describe a visit to the Tower of London. In an 
inner chamber the King’s crown and sceptre are 
guarded by iron bars and soldiers. We ought to 
guard our honour like that. It is the best thing we 
have, the crown of our life. 

• Honour is of two kinds. —1 . The honour given 
to us by others. The “ honours ” of the royal court, 
King’s Birthday “honours,” knighthood, baronetcy, 
etc., are given to distinguished men. The honours in 
Parliament and high positions are given to those who 
are respected for their ability. There are honours at 
school and university—prizes and certificates. An 
“ honours man ” is he who passes a high examination. 
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All these honours are to be valued, as a sign of the 
respect which others feel for us. But this respect of 
our fellows, and their feeling and trust that we 
will always do the right, is better than the outward 
reward. 

2. The honour given to us by ourselves. This is 
the best of all. Others only see our open acts. We 
see our secret ones. Our faults are sometimes not 
found out, but we know them ourselves. If we can 
honour ourselves we are indeed “ honourable men.” 
To feel that we have done the right is the best 
honour. If we never destroy our own honour, then 
we will have earned the respect of all. 

“ This above all: to thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou caust not then be false to any man.” 

If we do not always have men’s admiration we 
should not care, provided we respect ourselves. 
There may be things that we have to do that make 
us unpopular. Magistrates must administer laws 
even against friends; teachers and parents must 
make those they love do disagreeable things some¬ 
times. Boys must often tell the truth when theii 
companions would like them to tell a lie to shield 
them. If we are sure we have done right, we need 
not care whether others approve or not. The 
highest reward is the satisfaction of having done 

O 

what we believe to be right. 

General Gordon at the close of his Chinese cam¬ 
paign wrote : “ I know I shall leave China as poor as 
I entered it, but with the knowledge that throug 
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me upwards of 100,000 lives have been spared. I 
want no further satisfaction than this.” When titles 
of honour were pressed on him, he said he did not 
“care twopence for these things. Ihe Empress 
of China gave him a medal. He had it melted and 

sold to give to the poor. 

An honourable person :—1. Always keeps promises. 

2. Never takes an unfair advantage at play, or in 
school, or towards one weaker than himself. 

3. Can be trusted to do the right even when no 
one is looking on. 

4. Is willing to suffer anything to keep his honour 
bright. 

5. Disregards the opinions of others when he knows 
he is in the right. 

Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

Honour, self-respect, and chivalry. —To honour 
any one is to respect him to hold him in high 
regard. The practical form this takes is that we 
do nothing to harm him, and we uphold his repu¬ 
tation. If any one tries to slander him we defend 
him.- If we hear any one decrying our country, or 
our teacher, or our parents, we resent it. Wc feel 
ashamed if our nation is defeated in battle, or if 
any one with whom we are connected does a wrong 
or mean thing. Esprit de corps is readiness to stand 
up for the honour of our school, our home, and our 
country. 

Whom we should honour.—Only those who are 
worthy of honour. “ Honour to whom honour is 
due.” 
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Magistrates, judges, teachers, parents, and all who 
are in position of lawful authority are to be honoured, 
and also men and women of noble or truthful or 
faithful character, whatever their position in life 
may be. 

False honour. —1. Honour given to men of wealth 
or position for the sake of that alone. Men of wealth 
are sometimes to be honoured for the grit and per¬ 
severance that have made them wealthy, or for the 
good they do with the money they have made. But 
honour given to a man merely because he is wealthy 
is false honour. It is really honouring money, which 
is not worthy of honour for its own sake. 

2. Honour given to the aristocracy of birth. The 
true aristocracy is that of nobleness of mind and 
ability. No man is born noble. He is only noble if 
he does noble things. The true gentleman is he that 
is literally gentlemanly. 

“ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

Honour is only to be given to those whose character 
is worthy of it. It is to be given to these, whether 
they be poor or weak. The most honourable are 
sometimes found where men look least for them. To 
honour and respect good people makes us honour¬ 
able also. We esteem their good opinion and that 
helps to keep us doing right. 

Self-respect. —We ought to honour ourselves. 
This is called self-respect. The self we are to honour 
is that which in our best moments we would like to 
be. Self-respect is to be distinguished from love of 
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self, which is selfishness. The selfish man is always 
seeking what will please himself and dislikes what 
hurts himself. That is a very ignoble character. It 
is also to be distinguished from vanity, which is 
thinking more highly of our own doings and sayings 
than we ought. A vain man is always speaking of 
himself and boasting of his own deeds. 

Self-respect is the habit of holding a high purpose 
and keeping a good conscience, and honouring what¬ 
ever is good in oneself. It is to hold a good opinion 
of ourselves, not for the sake of vanity, but for the 
sake of living up to it. A self-respecting man judges 
himself severely. If one does certain wrong acts, he 
is judged in the public courts, the sheriff court, etc., 
and also in the court of public opinion. There are 
offences which would not be punished in a court of 
law, that public opinion condemns—lying, meanness, 
breaking promises, intemperance. We are judged 
also by ourselves in the inner court of our own 
conscience. There are offences in us that men 
might not condemn even if they knew of them, 
and some that they would condemn but do not 
see. A self-respecting man condemns these things 
in himself, and his sense of honour will not 
permit him to go on committing them. He makes 
high laws for himself, and feels disgraced if he 
breaks them. The best opinion is our good opinion 
of our own conduct when judged in the court of 
conscience. It does not matter what others think 
if we are blameless there. “No one can do us wrong 
except ourselves,” said Marcus Aurelius. Explain 
this statement. 
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The use of self-respect. —1. It saves us from 
secret wrong-doing. To do wrong is to hurt our¬ 
selves, even though it may not hurt others. It 
dishonours us in our own eyes. Just as a man 
keeps his promises to his neighbour, so should he 
keep faith with himself. 

2. It ensures that we respect others. To do 
wrong to others hurts ourselves more than it 
hurts them. 

3. It keeps us doing our duty, though there is no 
master to see it. We are our own strictest master 
and judge. 

The loss of self-respect. —This comes about when 
we have done wrong, and in our own eyes our 
character is gone. It is a terrible thing when a 
man loses his character in the eyes of men. Picture 
the ineffectual search of a criminal for work. His 
character is gone. Not till he has established it 
again will people trust him. It is worse when he 
loses all respect for himself. 

Results of loss of self-respect. —1. It weakens us. 
We are not so strong to conquer evil or to do the 
right. Criminals easily become criminals again. 
They are difficult to redeem. It is no longer terrible 
to themselves to do wrong, and they do not care 
for the opinions of others. 

2. It hinders us from fighting the evils done by 
others. It is like a blunted sword. Sir Galahad, the 
stainless knight of the Round Table, was clad in 
white armour, and he could say— 

“ My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.” 
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Chivalry.—Chivalry is respect or honour for the 
weak. Describe the chivalry of the Middle Ages, 
with reference to the story of the Knights ot the 
Round Table in Malory’s “ Mortc D’ Arthur” and 
Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” A knight’s duty 
was to help the weak and feeble. 

“ He reverenced his conscience as his king. 

His glory was redressing human wrong. 

He spake no slander, no, nor listened to it." 

A chivalrous man always honours the weak and 
feeble. 

A chivalrous man or boy is (a) polite and helpful 
to women and girls—rises to give them a seat, 
assists them as much as he can ; (b) does not speak 
slightingly of any one; (c) never makes fun of the 
weak or the poor, but tries to help them. Many 
people think it is amusing to ridicule those who 
are beneath them in social position, or those who 
are defective in speech, etc. This is dishonourable 
and utterly mean. He who speaks wrongly of those 
who are in his power and hurts them because they 
are weaker, is a bully and a “ cad.” He has lost the 
fine feelings of a gentleman. Napoleon in St. Helena 
was walking with a lady, when they met a man with 
a heavy pack. The lady kept straight on. Napoleon 
quietly waved her to the side of the pathway— 
“ Respect the burden, madam ” he said. 
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“ Every one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and 
lie that bumbleth himself shall be exalted.”—N ew 
Testament. 

“ The first character of a good and wise man is to know 
that he knows very little, to perceive that there are many 
above him wiser than he, and to be always asking questions, 
wanting to learn.”—RUSKIN. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

A boy who is always talking about himself and of 
the great things he can do is called a “ boaster” and 
a “bounce.” A boastful boy likes to make others 
believe himself in everything above the level of his 
schoolmates. The opposite kind of boy, who never 
pushes himself forward or speaks of his doings, is 
a modest boy. A modest boy does not think too 
highly of himself or try to make others do so. A 
modest or humble boy keeps his own deeds out of 
sight. 

Reasons for humility. —1. People do not always 
think of us as we think of ourselves. If a boy says 
he is clever, people do not usually believe him. If 
they do, they dislike him and may try to humble 
him. The boastful boy boasts for the sake of praise, 
but his boasting is the very reason why people do 
not praise him. In company if a boy pushes himself 
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to the front he is called a “ forward ” boy. We should 
learn to speak little of ourselves, and not to speak 
much in the company of other people unless we are 

spoken to. 

2. Humility helps us to learn. If we think wc 
know everything already, we learn nothing. Even 
those who have learned a great deal are aware that 
they know very little. The result is, they are always 
trying to learn more. 

3. Humility allows us to see the good in others. 
The boy who is always thinking highly of himselt does 
not think about others. He is apt to despise them 
and think that no one is so brave and clever as lie. 

4. The best people are always humble. The bravest 
never speak of their bravery. The cleverest never 
tell you of their cleverness. The best people do not 
think themselves very good. The foundation stones 
of the bridge are the most important, but they are 
hidden beneath the water. 

When to be humble.— 1. If richer than others, 
modest boys never try to show it. They did not 
make their riches. There is nothing to be proud of 
in being rich. 

2. If we are cleverer than others or have won a 
prize, we should not try to show off. That hurts 
the feelings of others who may have worked as hard 
as we. 

3. If we do an unselfish or a kind thing, we should 
never speak of it. Our good deeds are best kept in 
the dark by ourselves. The best reward of any good 
action is to know that we have done it, not to hear 
people praise it. 
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Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

Show by examples the humility of the greatest 
men. The greatest have always been the humblest, 
seeking to hide their virtues rather than to parade 
them. Jesus Christ washed His disciples’ feet. 
Socrates, one of the wisest of men, claimed to know 
nothing, and said that all his wisdom was to know 
his ignorance. Livingstone, Garfield, and Gladstone 
were all men of great humility. 

Humility is the spirit that prevents a man think¬ 
ing too highly of his own deeds or ability, and makes 
him rather keep them in the background. 

1. It counts no honest work degrading. Labour 
of the hands is often looked down upon, but not by 
a humble man. 

2. It never thinks of its own reward. 

3. It is unselfish, and glad to give others precedence. 

The opposite of humility.—1. Boastfulness. The 

boastful man speaks of the great things he has done, 
and exaggerates them. The boaster usually becomes 
a liar as well. Men only make sport of him and his 
stories. The drum is the poorest of all musical in¬ 
struments, but it makes most noise. 

2. Vanity. The vain man is vain of (a) his ap¬ 
pearance. A “ coxcomb ” thinks much of his own 
good looks, like the cock that struts about showing 
off his red comb, (b) His knowledge. A pedant is 
always trying to show off how much he knows. 
People get tired of him, call him a “ bore.” 

3. Forwardness. A forward person pushes himself 
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forward into notice, and is always afraid he will he 
passed by. 

None of these people will ever be great or noble 
or clever. They generally fall or fail somewhere. 
Pride is often the cause of failure. 

The benefits of humility.—1. It is the only safe 
position. If we are too sure of our goodness, we 
easily fall into wrong-doing. On the top of a high 
hill where the wind blows fiercely, sometimes the 
only safe plan is to lie down. “ Humble " comes 
from a Latin word meaning “the ground.” If a 
boy is clever, he often presumes upon it, neglects 
his lessons, and makes mistakes. The only safe 
position is humility. 

2. It is the only way of progress. If a boy thinks 
he knows a great deal, he skips over many things 
hurriedly, without making sure. The modest boy 
sees only his ignorance and works hard. Refer to 
the fable of the hare and the tortoise. The vain boy 
shrinks from certain kinds of work, and thinks he is 


above them. The modest boy is willing to do any¬ 
thing useful. Want of humility is the cause of much 
poverty and misery, because men will not stoop to 
take the work that is offered. 


3. It is the only happy way. He who thinks too 
much of himself is easily hurt by what people say. 
He takes offence easily; that causes him and others 
great misery. The modest person is not hurt by the 
thought that he is neglected; he does not think so 
much of himself as to notice the neglect. Envy springs 
from pride, makes us imagine that we ought to have 
what others have, and so we become discontented. 
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Examples of false humility. —1. The sneak, who 
by pretending to be humble tries to curry favour, 
like Uriah Heep in “ David Copperfield.” The worst 
pride is that which “ apes humility.” 

2. The lazy boy, who makes the thought that he 
cannot do a thing serve as the excuse for not trying. 

3. The shy boy, who is hindered from doing right 
because he “ does not like ” to put himself forward. 
Weakness is not humility. Shyness often springs 
from thinking too much of ourselves and of our own 
feelings. Humility is not opposed to manliness. 

How to become humble.— 1. We should think 
how little we know compared with what there is to 
know. 

2. We should remember how often we fall short 
of what we might be. We are all weak in something. 

3. We should be ready to confess our mistakes. 
Frederick the Great wrote to the council: “ I have 
lost a battle, and it is my own fault.” Goldsmith 
says his greatness comes out more in his confession 
than in his victories. 

4. We should think of and admire the goodness 
and ability of others. Read and study the lives of 
great men, and see what they endured and were able 
to do. 

Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

“ The greatest minds are marked by nothing more dis¬ 
tinctly than an inconceivable humility, and acceptance of 
work or instruction in any form and from any quarter."— 
Ruskin. 

Humility is the first condition of success in life, 
as it is of attaining knowledge and character. 
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Success.—Most successful business men began at 
the lowest stage in business. Oarnegie, Tangye, and 
others were willing to do any kind of work, and learned 
thoroughly all the details. Thoroughness needs 
humility. We learn to be good masters by serving. 

Evils of pride.—The proud boy (1) will not do 
any manual labour; he considers it beneath him ; 
(2) will not stoop to attend to the details that 
thoroughness requires ; (3) thinks more of the posi¬ 
tion his labour gives him than of the labour itself. 

Many boys become clerks at small wages rather 
than work at a trade for larger wages, because they 
think that as clerks they have a better position. 
Show the foolishness of this. It is the way in which 
work is done that makes its nobility. It is not the 
subject of a painting, but the skill of the artist that 
makes it a work of art. 

Knowledge.—He who seeks for knowledge must 
be humble. 

1. It is the sense of our ignorance that gives us 
the appetite for knowledge. Nothing keeps us from 
learning like a superficial knowledge. “ A little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” because it often 
makes us think we know a great deal, and keeps us 
from learning more. One of the uses of examina¬ 
tions is to show us how little we know thoroughly. 

2. The more we know, the more we see there is to 
know. Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest of scientists, 
said that he was only like a child picking up pebbles 
on the shore, while the great ocean of truth lay 
beyond. Socrates, in his defence before the citizens 
of Athens, said: “ If I were to claim to be at all 
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wiser than others, it would be because I do not think 
I have any clear knowledge, . . . when in fact I have 
none.” Socrates was punished, indeed, for trying to 
show men their ignorance. True knowledge makes 
us humble, because it shows us how much we have 
yet to learn. Children at school have not as yet 
really begun to learn, but only to prepare for learn¬ 
ing. The vain boy is a coward, for he is ashamed to 
show his ignorance. Never be afraid to ask men to 
explain a fact you do not know. 

Good character. —The foundation of a good char¬ 
acter is humility. 

1. It shows us our imperfections, and so makes us 
anxious to improve. A poor painter sees no fault in 
his own work, because his eye is not trained enough. 
A man of poor character generally sees no fault in 
himself, but a man of good character is humble, 
because he sees the faults in himself. “ I will chide 
no brother in the world but myself, 'gainst whom I 
know most faults ” (Shakespeare). 

2. Humility helps us to appreciate the goodness 
of others. If we do not see and admire the goodness 
and virtues of others, we shall never imitate them. 
Goodness comes by imitation, and we only imitate 
what we admire. If we do not admire goodness 
whenever we see it, even in those we dislike, we do 
not admire it for itself. 

3. Humility makes us willing to love and help 
others. A proud person will not stoop to help his 
fellows. They are beneath him, and the chief 
elements in character, love to our fellows and un¬ 
selfishness, are left out. 
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4. The highest virtues are the lowliest. Such 
virtues as patience, perseverance, and unselfishness 
are the highest virtues. They are also the lowliest. 
Like the violet beneath the hedgerow, they are 
unseen, yet have a rare fragrance and beauty. Proud 
people do not practise these virtues. They practise 
self-assertion, forwardness, and disdain of trifles— 
miscalled dignity. 

Thoughts that bring humility.—1. All that we 
have, we have received. The boy who boasts of his 
riches or his cleverness, or his good looks, boasts of 
what brings him no credit, because he did not make 
these himself. Cleverness is a gift; so are riches ; 
and so is the aptitude for many things, such as 
drawing, or painting, or mathematics. 

2. Prizes and successes are not always the reward 
of real merit. Boys who are not so high up on the 
list often work much harder than the prize-winners, 
but it takes them longer to do the work. They have 
not the same gift of cleverness, or perhaps they have 
not the same opportunities of learning. It is not 
cleverness that ought to be rewarded, but hard work 
and character. 

3. The best of us are often short of what we might 
be. The better our capacity, the better we ought to 
be. If we think of our shortcomings, our failings, 
our errors, and confess them to ourselves, it makes 
us humble. The study of great lives and the reading 
of history is a good corrective for vanity. 

4. The honour of doing right is the best reward 
for doing it. 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 

“ A real moral sympathy with the lower animals and 
a feeling of uneasiness on account of their sufferings, a 
going out towards them, to love and be good to them, is 
a useful lesson to us all.”—D r. John Brown. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

Pets.—Find out which of the children keep animals 
as pets. These are of many different kinds—pigeons, 
rabbits, dogs, cats, canaries, etc. They keep them “ for 
fun,” for amusement. The amusement lies in watch¬ 
ing them and understanding their habits and in¬ 
stincts, and in teaching them to know and obey their 
masters. Show how interesting it is to study the 
habits of these animals. 

Useful animals.—Besides being amusing and in¬ 
teresting, animals are also useful. They help man 
in various ways. Pigeons fly about and return home 
again; they can be made to carry messages. Dogs 
follow their masters and protect the house, gather in 
the sheep, etc. Cats keep the house free from mice. 
There are animals that are more useful still—the 
horse, the cow, the sheep. Show how dependent on 
these we are for many things. Other animals are 
not so useful—birds, squirrels, etc. These have their 
own place and value in nature. What would the 
woods be like without the birds ? They increase 
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our pleasure in nature by their singing and their 
plumage. Animals should be treated with kind¬ 
ness. This is not always done. 

Various ways of being cruel.—1. Forgetting to 
give pets regular food of the right kind and fresh 
water, or to keep their houses clean. 

2. Teasing animals in various ways, as well as 
giving them actual pain. 

3. Beating horses, or making them work when 
there is any sore on their bodies, or when they are 
lame and tired. 

4. Stoning birds, and robbing nests and destroying 
the young ones. 

Animals should have their food regularly and be 
kept clean. No one is worthy to possess animals 
who does not take care of them. We should never 
hurt them. We should treat them all with kindness, 
and should even learn to love all animals. 

Why we should be kind to animals.—1. Animals 
feel pain when they are hurt. They suffer from 
hunger and from thirst. We do not like to be shut 
up for a long time alone, or to be kept cooped up 
from the fresh air and the sun. Their natural in¬ 
stincts require more of the open air than ours do. 
Besides, they cannot tell their feelings. They are 
dumb. That should make us more careful to see 
that they are being properly cared for. What 
stories of misery some of them could tell, if they 
could speak! Picture a bird or a cat going about 
for weeks suffering from wounds made by stones 
thrown by boys, and unable to get relief from pain. 

2. Animals are both faithful and useful. Dogs 
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are often more faithful to their masters than human 
beings are to one another. There are numberless 
stories of dogs and their faithfulness. The story of 
Greyfriars Bobby, who stood for four years day and 
night on his master’s grave in Edinburgh, is a good 
instance. Other animals are faithful as well. 

Animals are also useful. They are the servants of 
man. Dogs have often saved lives by going into the 
water to rescue drowning persons. 

3. Kindness makes them love us. We may think 
that animals cannot love. They have intelligence 
and can understand a great deal. Refer to the 
intelligence of the sheep-dog, the retriever, the St. 
Bernard. Animals can feel love. Kindness makes 
them show it. Dogs are most faithful to a kind 
master. Horses work harder for a kind word than 
for fear of the whip. Birds overcome their fear and 
come near us. Wild animals have often been tamed 
by kindness. 

Tell the story of St. Francis, and the birds and 
beasts, that used to come around him fearlessly 
because of his kindness of heart. People who are 
unkind to animals show a hard and cruel heart. 
A child who is unkind to a dumb animal is very 
likely to be unkind to his brothers and sisters. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

The work of animals. —If we wish to go to any 
place where there is no railway station, and to which 
it is too far to walk, we should have to go m a 
carriage. It is very pleasant to do this. Children 
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like it better than walking. It is pleasant to be 
carried along without the labour of walking. Show 
that the horse does all the labour. Horses save men 
a great deal of work. They draw carts full of stones 
for building, they plough the fields, they carry goods 
for us. We ought to be grateful to the horse. 

There is a story told of a bishop who built a great 
cathedral. He was gazing one day on the work and 
taking praise to himself, when an angel came and 
ottered to show him who had really built the 
cathedral. He took him iirst to a herd of oxen who 
had drawn the huge stones, and the bishop was so 
humbled that he caused statues of two oxen to be 
placed on the front of the cathedral. 

Other animals work to save men labour. On the 
Continent dogs draw little carts. Sheep-dogs scour 
the hills after sheep; men could not gather them so 
well. Watch-dogs keep away thieves while we sleep. 
St. Bernard dogs in the Alps hunt in the snow for 
lost travellers. Describe all these at work. 

Pigeons carry messages, and bring speedy reports 
to newspaper offices. During the siege of towns 
pigeons are often used. Other animals are all useful 
in various ways—birds by singing, cats by catching 
mice in the house, cows and sheep by providing us 
with food, etc. All the animals which are used for 
our work or our pleasure -were at one time wild and 
running free. We have brought them into captivity 
for our own uses. We ought to make this up to 
' them as far as we can, by treating them kindly. We 
owe a debt to them. We expect to be rewarded for 
our own work. We cannot reward them by money, 
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but we can give them kindness. When a great 
temple was finished in Athens, the people set free 
the beasts of burden which had been working at it, 
to live at ease for the rest of their lives. 

Other reasons why we should be kind to animals. 
—1. To treat them kindly is the way to make the best 
use of them. If a man ill-treats his horse or starves 
his do£, it is not able to work so well. If a cow is 
not well fed and cared for, it will give us little milk. 
A dog that is badly used will be spiritless, and will 
give us no pleasure. Describe the great care that is 
taken of racehorses and of sporting dogs. 

2. Animals have feelings and affections. Some 
boys forget that animals feel pain. Their bodies 
are made of the very same kind of matter—nerves, 
muscles, etc.—as our own. 

Animals are also able to return our affection. The 
faithfulness of dogs is well known, and many stories 
can be found to illustrate this. A dog will follow 
his master anywhere. Other animals are also fond 
of their masters, if they are kindly treated. It is by 
love they are trained. Tell the legend of the slave 
Androcles and the lion, out of whose foot he extracted 
a thorn. Afterwards in the arena when they met 
again the lion refused to harm him. 

The most timid of creatures becomes tame if 
kindly treated. Robins come to the window to pick 
up crumbs. Cowper had a tame hare as a pet. A 
dove chased by a hawk took shelter in the breast ol 
Wesley’s coat. We should learn to have sympathy 
with animals, i.e. to feel with them, and to remember 
that many of their feelings are the same as our own. 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 

3. Animals cannot express their feelings in speech. 
We can learn to understand them, but as they cannot 
speak they may often be in pain without our know¬ 
ing it. This should make us the more kind. We 
should try to understand the wants ot animals by 
studying their habits. They cannot revenge injuries. 
They are at our mercy, and we can do as we like 
with them. The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, often called the “ S.P.C.A.,” is a 
society formed for the purpose of preventing the ill- 
treating of domestic animals. But many cases arc 
never heard of, and the poor animal cannot tell its 
injuries. Our strength should make us very kind 
and gentle. The boy who hurts a dumb animal is 

a coward. 

There is a legend that King Solomon was once 
riding in state by the side of the Queen of Sheba, 
when they came to an ant-hill. Solomon in his 
wisdom understood the speech of the ants, and they 
said— 

44 Here comes the KiDg men greet 
As wise and good and just, 

To crush us in the dust 
Under his heedless feet.” 

He told this to the queen, who said— 

“ Too happy fate have they 
Who perish in thy way 
Beneath thy gracious feet.” 

“Nay,” Solomon replied— 

“ The wise and ttrong should seek 
The xcdjare of the xceak," 

and turned his horse aside. 
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Ways in which we ill-treat animals. —1. By 

thoughtlessness. Boys often forget to feed and care 
for their pets. They do not take the trouble to learn 
how their pets ought to be treated, and give them 
wrong food or feed them at the wrong times. Such 
boys should not be allowed to keep pets. 

2. By teasing or hurting them, for our amusement. 
It is very wrong and very mean to get pleasure out 
of others’ pain. This is done in the bull-fights of 
Spain, and in many kinds of hunting—coursing 
hares, shooting pigeons, etc. Show the cruelty of all 
sport that inflicts needless torture on animals. 

3. By cruelty. Some people are cruel for the sake 

of being cruel. Men vent their ill temper on their 
horses. Boys destroy young birds in the nests, and 
throw stones at cats and birds. It is necessary to 
kill some animals, such as savage animals or wild 
beasts, and also -goths- and etc. for food. They 

should be killed as painlessly as possible. 

Effect on ourselves of cruelty to animals. —Cruelty 
to animals has a bad effect on ourselves. 

1. It makes us coarse and destroys our finer feel¬ 
ings. The bull-fights in Spain blunt the finer feelings 
of the people. To torture animals for pleasure is a 
sign of a bad character, and it makes the character 
bad. A boy who willingly hurts an animal will just 
as readily hurt his neighbour if he has the chance. 

They are God’s creatures, as we are ourselves. 
How wonderful they are in their form or in their 
instincts! Refer to the habits of the bee and the 
ant, and also to the sagacity of the elephant and 
the horse, and show how the smallest, as well as 
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tlie largest, is just as wonderful as we are ourselves. 
They can do many things we cannot do. 

Tell the story of “The Ancient Mariner” and his 
misfortunes, which he traced to his thoughtless 
shooting of the albatross. 

'* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all." 
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“Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou show’st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster.” — Shakespeare. 

“No thankfulness is true unless it fills our hearts and 
guides our life. So far as a man is genuinely thankful 
he cannot be anything else but true and pure and un¬ 
selfish.”— Gwatkin. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

Thankfulness.—The very first thing a child ought 
to do if one gives him anything is to say “ Thank 
you.” The meaning of “ Thank you ” is “ I thank 
you.” Ask children to describe the feeling that 
makes them say this. It is a feeling of gladness 
that they have received a gift, and of love and kind¬ 
ness toward the person who gave it. 

Thankfulness is a feeling of love toward a person 
who has done us a kindness, and of pleasure in what 
we have received. We should be thankful for all 
gifts that we receive. We forget that the ordinary 
things of life are given to us. They come so regu¬ 
larly that we often do not remember they are gifts. 

The children will enumerate the ordinary gifts of 
life—food, clothes, houses to live in, mother’s and 
father's love, play, school. We should learn to be 
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thankful for all these. Children are apt to take 
them all as a matter of course. We lose pleasure 
in them if we do so, and we are often discontented 

with what we have received. 

There are other gifts which are less common, such 
as presents on birthdays and Christmas gifts. These 
we generally remember to be thankful for. 

The expression of thankfulness. —Children ought 
to be thankful for what they receive from parents, 
teachers, and friends. They should remember any 
who have done them a kindness, and never fail to 
thank them. 

Thankfulness ought to be shown. 1. If it is not 
shown , it is apt in time not to be felt. 2. Parents, 
teachers, and friends are very much hurt if children 
are not thankful. The best reward they can have is 
to know that the children are thankful. The plea¬ 
sure of giving anything is taken away if those to 
whom we give it are not thankful. 

How to show thankfulness. —1. By words. We 
should never forget to say “ Thank you.” This is 
not only polite, but is kind, and shows our thankful¬ 
ness. Even for the smallest kindness—the opening 
of a door for us, the loan of a pencil, the pointing out 
of the way, the telling what o’clock it is—we should 
never fail to say “ Thank you.” 

2. By looks. Many a boy shows his thanklessness 
by his discontented looks. A cheerful child shows 
thankfulness in his very face. A look of pleasure is 
often a great reward. When we look unhappy and 
discontented it shows that we are not grateful for 
what we have received. 
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3. By deeds. The chief reward we can give our 
parents or our teacher is to obey them. To run 
errands for mother, or to do what she wants, and to 
do our lessons faithfully for the teachers, are ways of 
thanking them. There are many real ways of doing 
them service. It does not matter how many thanks 
we give in words, if our deeds do not show thankful¬ 
ness as well. 

4. By valuing the gift. We cannot be thankful 
for a present if we throw it away. If friends give us 
gifts, they do not like to see them destroyed. Parents 
do not like to see the clothes, and food, and books 
they give us carelessly used. 

The value of a gift. —We should value a gift, 
whether great or small, not for its value in money, 
but for the kindness of the person who gave it. It 
is the kindness and the love we are to value, not the 
gift alone. 

Standards III. and IV. (Aue 0-11) 

Elaborate the duty of thankfulness to parents, 
teachers, or friends, by showing how much they 
do for us that we cannot repay, and often do not 
deserve. 

Parents.—While the children are at school their 
father is at work earning money to provide food and 
clothing for them. Father has to work harder for 
the children’s sake. The money which is spent on 
them might give him many pleasures which he 
cannot have. Mother has to stay at home all day 
working to prepare meals, clothing, etc. Show the 
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self-denial of parents, and their care when children 
are ill. The only way we can repay them is by 
thankfulness. 

Teacher—Some children do not like to come to 
school; it is too hard work. They consider their 
teacher their enemy. He is really their friend. 
Years afterwards they may occupy good positions, 
by the help of what the teacher taught them. 
Children should be thankful when a teacher makes 
them work, for in doing so he is really acting as 
their best friend. 

Friends. —We owe more to friends than we some¬ 
times think. Picture life on a lonely island; refer 
to Robinson Crusoe, and his delight at discovering 
and saving Friday. We need company. Children 
cannot play alone. Men cannot enjoy themselves 
alone. Friends give us pleasure and sweeten our 
lives. 

All that we have, in fact, is given us, even clever¬ 
ness, health, and the things we often boast about. 
We should be thankful for all these. There are 
many ways of showing our thankfulness, in words 
and deeds. 

The expression of thankfulness. —1. We ought to 
give again to others the kindness which wc have 
received. Kindness should be “ passed on.” If we 
do a kindness to some one for every kindness which 
has been done to us, we shall help to make all around 
us happy. The clouds distribute over the dry land 
that moisture which they have received from the 
ocean. 

2. We ought to value a gift not only for the cost 
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of it, but chiefly for the love that prompted the 
giver to give it. It is this love that we ought to be 
grateful for, and to return in thankfulness. We can 
return it in words, or in deeds, or in obedience, or in 
giving a gift in return. 

3. We should make the very best use of all we have 
received—our clothes, our home, our school, our 
books. To take full advantage of all these shows 
that we value them and are thankful for them. 

The use of thankfulness. —Thankfulness has a 
real use in the world. It is not just an empty word. 

1. It makes others glad. If a master thanks his 
workmen for their services, it makes them more 
cheerful and willing to work. If a boy thanks his 
father, or mother, or teacher, it gladdens them and 
makes them willing to do anything for the boy. Oil 
keeps the engine working smoothly; so thankfulness 
keeps the world going cheerfully and gladly. Tell 
the story of King Lear, who was badly treated by his 
daughters as soon as he had divided his kingdom 
among them, and quote— 

“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 

2. It sweetens the gift. No gift brings joy to a 
discontented boy. Grumbling brings unhappiness. 
Rich children are not always made happy with 
expensive gifts; because they have so many they 
are often not thankful. Poor children often get more 
happiness out of a small gift than they from their 
rich gifts. These are thankful for what they get. 
A stained-glass window looks dark and dull till we 
see the sun behind it; then all the beautiful colours 
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shine out. It is the same with gifts. The richest 
gift without a thankful spirit is poor and tasteless. 
When we see the kindness behind and are thankful, 
it makes all the difference. 

How to become thankful. —1. We should think 
of all the blessings we have, and consider how many 
people have not these. Many a poor boy would 
enjoy as a feast the dinner we grumble at. Many 
men would give a great deal for the education 
that some children receive and despise. There are 
hundreds of sick children who would be glad of our 
good health. To see the contented happy face of an 
invalid is often a reproach to our discontent. 

2. We should consider what our happiness has 
cost others—our fathers and mothers, our teachers, 
our friends. We receive all we have free and for 
nothing, but they have to pay the cost in money, in 
time, in anxiety. 

3. We should look at the love and kindness behind 
the gift. Then the gift is doubled. A gift is valu¬ 
able only as a sign of a kind heart. It is the love 
and kindness after all that make us happy. 


Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

Our debt to the past. —If any of the class have 
been to Westminster Abbey, they must have been 
struck by the monuments and statues around the 
walls. If none have been there, the teacher can 
describe these, or show photographs. The class will 
at least be able to give the names of many who 
are buried there—Livingstone, Tennyson, Gladstone, 
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Carlyle, etc. The very greatest men in various 
departments are buried there. Why so ? In order 
to show the nation’s gratitude, and our sense ot 
the debt we owe to these. We owe a debt to those 
who have gone before. All that we have has been 
handed down to us from our forefathers. This is the 
legacy that comes to all of us. 

The debt of home-life. —We do not need to go 
to Westminster to realise the debt we owe to others. 
We see it in home-life. The parents’ chief desire 
is to see their children get as many of life’s best 
things as possible. They are working in order to 
give their children a better education than they had 
themselves. Rich boys and girls are rich because 
their fathers toiled to make the money. Many who 
occupy good positions do so through the influence 
and name of their fathers. Our debt of gratitude 
to our parents for all the care and money spent 
on us is greater than we can repay. We should 
show our gratitude all our life long by caring tor 
them and giving them a share of our prosperity. 
The Romans had a high sense of their duty to their 
parents. A man who cared for them was called a 

jiious man. 

Our debt to great men. —But we owe a debt to 
all great men of the past. We know the enormous 
difference in our manner of life which even a hundred 
years has made. 

1. They have made life easier for us. Refer to 
the invention of the steam-engine and of modern 
machinery, which makes all kinds of comforts cheap 
and saves a great deal of manual labour. The rail- 
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way train and steamboat have made travelling easy 
and opened up the world. We cannot calculate liow 
much toil and difficulty has been saved by these. 
Contrast with the days before the invention ot these 
things. The discoveries of doctors have made life 
safer and happier. Refer to such discoveries as 
chloroform, antiseptic treatment, cure for consump¬ 
tion, etc. The number of lives saved by these is 
incalculable. 

2. They have made life richer. Refer to a modern 
library, and show what that represents. The dis¬ 
covery and perfection of printing, so that books may 
be the possession of all, is the greatest benefit. 
Mendelssohn wrote his “ Song of Praise ” to celebrate 
the anniversary of Gutenberg’s discovery. Refer to 
the ancient libraries, their scarcity, the few books 
they contained. Show the enrichment of literature 
by the works of men of genius, giving pleasure and 
culture to thousands. In the last hundred years 
especially show the difference that has been made. 
Scott, Tennyson, Browning, Wordsworth, Stevenson, 
etc. have enriched the minds of men. Refer to what 
it cost these men, Scott and Stevenson especially, to 
produce their works. Explorers have opened up 
continents where many of our young men have 
found prosperity and health, and whence goods and 
wealth come to enrich our houses and tables, 
Columbus, Cook, Livingstone, etc. have thus made 
us their debtors in countless ways. The travels of 
these men and their results can be applied easily to 
details even of the children’s tlaily life. 

The discoveries of the telegraph and telephone are 

( 1 , 350 ) 7 
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all the enrichment of our Twentieth Century life. 
Business could not be carried on in modem days 
without their aid. 

3. They have opened up truth to us. Show the 
strides that have been made in scientific discovery, 
and the sweeping away of superstition and ignorance. 
Refer to the sciences—geology, astronomy, botany, 
etc.—all helping us to know the world better. The 
work of Darwin, Huxley, etc. could be mentioned in 
connection with the law of evolution. Many of the 
truths with which we are familiar are found in 
Aristotle, Plato, etc. 

4. They have made life better. Refer to the 
decrease of crime, trouble, misery—the abolition of 
slavery and child labour, the improvement in slum 
life and prison life, and in the customs and condition 
of many inferior races. This is the work of good 
men, like Wilberforce, Howard, and the missionaries 
who have suffered and died for it. Philanthropists 
like Shaftesbury and Barnardo should be mentioned. 
The work of these men has made the Twentieth 
Century what it is. Even the poorest are enjoying 
the benefits handed on by these. This should make 
us grateful. 

How to repay our debt to the past —Our debt 
to the past is an obligation upon us which can be 

partly repaid in various ways. 

1. We should revere the names of these men, an 
strive to imitate their lives. Many of them suffered 
and even died to make life what it is for us. T ey 
did not reap the benefits themselves. They were 
content to hand them on to others. 
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2 We should obey the truth they have given us, 
and follow the light they left us. There are some 
young people who sneer at what is old. Progress 
consists in building on the foundations of the past. 

3. We should also hand these blessings on to 
others. The work of philanthropists has to be 

carried on. This needs money and help. 

By our lives we influence others and give to them 
an example. We should hand on to others in our 
line the same noble qualities which inspired us in 
the lives of those before us. lell the familiar stoiy 
of the old man who planted fig-trees though he 
could not eat of the fruit of them. 

“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time." 

—Longfellow. 
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“The greatest of these is love.”—S t. Paul. 

^ Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

When Christmas Day comes round, most children 
receive presents from their parents. This shows that 
their parents love them. |Love is a strong liking for 
any one. Children love their parents, brothers and 
sisters, friends and companions. We all desire to 
be loved. 

The benefits of love.—1. Love makes us happy. 
Show how lonely life would be without friends. A 
little child lost in a crowd is lonely though there are 
many people around him. It is the people who love 
us that make our life happy. When children are 
hurt or in trouble they run to their mother and their 
troubles are often driven away. 

2. People who love us care for us and are kind to 
us. The blessings of life which children enjoy come 
from their parents and friends who love them. 

We all desire to love.—1. To love some one makes 
us happy. It is this need for loving something 
that makes people keep dogs and cats as pets. To 
dislike people makes us unhappy. A quarrelsome 
child is a child who does not love others. He 
makes himself and every one around him unhappy. 
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2. To love people gives us friends. Love makes 
friends for us. A loving kind person lias many 
friends. Tell the story of Scrooge in the “ Christmas 
Carol.” We ought to try to love people and to make 
them love us in return. 

How to show love.—1. By doing kind things to 
others. Whatever helps them is a kind thing. To 
run errands for parents, to speak kindly instead of 
roughly, to try to please others, are ways of showing 
a loving spirit. 

2. By sharing what we have with others. If 
children have sweets or other things that their 
brothers or sisters or companions do not have, they 
should share them. This will make others love 
them. 

3. By thinking of others before ourselves. We 
should think of others’ needs and others’ wants 
before our own, and try to please them instead of 
pleasing ourselves. 

All this is called unselfishness. Love is unselfish¬ 
ness, thinking of others, doing kind things to others, 
and sharing what we have with others. 

The opposite of love is selfishness. Selfishness is 
thinking only of ourselves and trying only to please 
ourselves. If we are selfish we lose our own love for 
others and we lose the love of others for us. 

How love is lost. —When we say unkind things to 
others or about others. Bad temper often causes us 
to do this. When we quarrel with others, love is 
at an end. People whom we quarrel with become 
our enemies. A big quarrel between nations is 
called a “ war.” Show the results of the loss of love 
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by quarrelling and fighting—unhappiness, misery, 
hatred, loss of life. 

2. Love is lost when we seek only to please our¬ 
selves. Love is like a fire. It can be put out in two 
ways, by throwing water on it, or by letting it go 
out. Love can be put out either by unkind words or 
deeds, and by quarrelling, or by only seeking to 
please ourselves, and so letting it die out gradually. 
If we never try to please others they will cease to 
love us, and we shall cease loving them also. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

Draw a picture of the arch of a stone bridge, and 
especially mark the keystone of the arch. All the 
stones in the arch might be marked to represent 
qualities in a beautiful life — courage, industry, 
happiness, kindness, etc.—but the keystone represents 
love. The keystone keeps the arch of the bridge in 
position. It would fall but for that. Show that 
love is the keystone of a beautiful character, holding 
all the rest together. 

The power of love. —1. Love makes people work. 
The boy who loves his father and his mother will 
work very hard for them. We might not try to win 
a prize for ourselves, but we work in order to please 
them. Father and mother toil in order to provide 
for the children because they love them. 

2. Love makes people brave. A father will risk 
his life to save his child. Those who have gone 
into burning houses to save people, or have jumped 
into water to rescue some one from drowning, did 
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it not for praise, but out of kindness and pity. Many 
have laid down their lives in battle because of love 

of their country. 

3. Love makes people kind. Those who love us 
are always doing kindnesses to us, giving us gifts and 
helping us. Hospitals and infirmaries are built and 
are kept up by kind people who love and pity the 
sick and the crippled. 

The best character we can have is to be loving. 
This is better than being merely clever or strong. 
If we are really loving we shall have all that makes 
character good. 

Those whom we should love.—1. Our parents and 
brothers and sisters, our teachers, our friends. Some 
children do not even love these. 

2. All who are in need, the sick, the lonely, and 
those who are not so well off* as ourselves. 

It is not difficult to love those who love us and 
give us gifts, and do us kindnesses. We cannot help 
that. But we should learn to love even those who 
do not give us these things. Love to others can be 
learned. 

Sympathy. —Some boys and girls think they 
cannot love people if they do not “ feel like ” loving 
them. We can do kind actions to others, and thus 
increase our love to others. This can be done by 
sympathy. Sympathy is “ feeling with others.” We 
hear the older people say that they have “great 
sympathy” with some one in trouble. It means 
that they feel as the person in trouble feels. We 
can feel this by putting ourselves in imagination in 
the place of others. If a boy is ill or a cripple, we 
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ought to think what it would be like if we were in 
his place. Then we shall feel sympathy with him, 
and be kind to him. To put ourselves in the place 
of others is the Golden Rule; “ Do to others as you 
would that they should do to you ” (that is, if you 
were in their place). 

Sympathy is the root of love. Like a root it needs 
to be cultivated and cared for, before it will produce 
leaves and blossoms and fruit. 

We can prove our love and thus increase it.— 
1. By thinking about others and imagining ourselves 
in their place. We will then try to please them and 
think of their needs. 

2. By helping them. If we never help any one, 
never give to a poor person, never try to make any 
one happy, love will die out of our lives. The more 
we do for other people, the more shall we love them. 
The more love is shown, the more it grows. 

Selfishness. —The opposite of love is selfishness. 
Selfishness consists in :— 

1. Thinking only of ourselves, and of our own 
comfort. This makes us feel unhappy when we see 
others have what we have not. 

2. Keeping what we have for ourselves only, and 
refusing to help others or give to others. 

Picture a selfish boy, refusing to lend books, or to 
give a share of good things to others, or to do a 
favour when opportunity offers. 

The result of selfishness. —Selfishness leads to:— 

1. Envy and hatred. A selfish man often comes to 
hate those who stand in his way. He envies their 
good things, or their success, and dislikes them. A 
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selfish boy who does not win a prize sometimes comes 
to hate the boy who does. If he were unselfish he 
would try to be glad of the other’s success. 

Selfishness causes him to say hard things about 
the other, and to try to take away from his honour. 
Show the awful results of hatred in the world, 
murders, wars, quarrels (refer to the Corsican ven¬ 
detta). Show how a little selfishness may grow to 
a dislike, and then to a bitter hatred. 

2. Unhappiness. The boy who loses the prize and 
dislikes his neighbour for winning it, has a double 
unhappiness—that of losing the prize, and that of 
feeling envy towards his neighbour who has gained 
it. The selfish person is not happy. The success of 
others, because it does not come to him, makes him 
unhappy; he ought to take pleasure in others’ suc¬ 
cess and happiness. The person who keeps every¬ 
thing to himself has not the best happiness. The 
unselfish boy has the most enjoyment in good things, 
because he shares them, and his best joy is in making 
others happy. A mirror put in a dark passage to 
reflect the light doubles the light that enters. So a 
gift or a joy reflected on others doubles itself. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

Refer to the fact that the heat of the fire, the light 
of the gas, and the power of the steam-engine are 
different forms of the same energy. Show that there 
are many different forms of love, which go under 
different names, but which all spring from the same 
source. 
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Some forms of love.—1. Affection—the love we 
give to parents and special friends. 

2. Charity—the love that causes us to pity and 
help the poor. It can be shown that the “charity” 
of the New Testament is a form of the Latin word 
caritas, dearness or love. 

3. Benevolence, from the Latin bene and volo —the 
word means good-will. A benevolent person is he who 
wishes to do as much good to every one as he can. 

4. Philanthropy—a word conveying a wide mean¬ 
ing, the love of men. A philanthropist is one who . 
tries to help his fellows, whoever they are. Reference 
can be made to such philanthropists as Shaftesbury, 
Barnardo, Quarrier, Wilberforce, etc. 

Feelings that cause love. —1. Gratitude. We love 
people who do us kindness, our parents who provide 
for us, friends who treat us well, etc. Kindness 
prompts kindness. 

2. Pity. This is the feeling that makes us feel 
sorry for those who are wronged or oppressed, for 
those who suffer pain. We pity, for example, the 
Armenians who are oppressed by the Turks, the 
negroes who were and are yet sold as slaves, the sick 
in "hospitals. The feeling leads us to be kind to 
them, and in some sense to love them. 

3. Sympathy. This is the feeling we have when 
we try to put ourselves in the place of others. We 
begin to understand their difficulties and their suffei- 
ing when we put ourselves in their place, and from 
this we do our best to help them. Sympathy is the 
imagination of what their suffering is like, t 
imagination inspires kindness. 
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What love in all its forms leads to.— 1. Kindness. 
To be kind is to help people, to treat them gently 
and not roughly, to speak gentle words and to do 
helpful things. Examples of kind deeds abound. 

2. Unselfishness. To be unselfish is to think more 
of the happiness and comfort of others than of our 
own. Loving people always deny themselves tor 
others, and give their money and time and effort to 
help others. 

3. Generosity is the feeling that makes us give to 
• others whatever we can, without stint or meanness. 

A generous person gives willingly to help others. 
We can be generous though we have not much to 
give, if we give it freely. The story of Sir Philip 
Sidney at the battle of Zutphen giving up the 
water to the dying soldier is a good illustration. 
“He gives twice who gives quickly.” 

The use of love and kindness. —Love is the cement 
of society. The stones of a building are kept to¬ 
gether by cement. Without that the building could 
not stand. Without love and unselfishness a nation 
or a family or a church could not exist. They would 
split up and perish as a house that falls to ruin when 
the mortar crumbles and falls out* 

1 Love of country and desire for each other’s 
welfare keeps people together to make a nation. 
Refer to the hatred and divisions that cause civil war. 
The wars of the Roses weakened the nation. As 
long as England and Scotland hated one another 
we could not have the British Nation. The internal 
troubles of Russia helped to cause her defeat in the 
Russo-Japanese war. 
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2. Love of parents and of brothers and sisters 
unites a family. Without that there can be no such 
thing as a real family or a home. When quarrels 
begin at home the family breaks up. 

3. Love for the weak and the sick is the cause 
of all benevolent societies. Without that no social 
good could be done, no hospitals kept going. 

In every part of life, therefore, we need love in 
some form or another. We should try to be kind 

and unselfish to every one. 

We should try to love every one.— Every one has 
something in him to love him for. 

1. We can love people for the good in them. 
There are oases in the desert. Even the worst 
person has some good spot if we could find it. 
Jealousy and envy are the very opposite of love. 
They cause us to dislike people even for the good 
in them. 

2. We can be kind to them because of the trouble 
in their lives. Most people have troubles. Refer to 
the saying about the “skeleton in the cupboard.” 
All people need kindness in some way or other. 
Every one needs our help, though it may only be in 
little ways. The rich can help the poor. The poor 
can help the rich. There are kindnesses that do not 
cost money—kind words, thoughtful deeds-that 

are invaluable in time of trouble. , 

3. We can pity people for the evil that is in them. 

Some people have very bad tempers. We ought not 
to hate them; we ought to pity them. t ey 
unkind things to us we must not try to pay them 
back, but be sorry for them because they have bad 
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hearts. As we should pity a sick person, go we 
ought to try to pity and help a bad person. W c 
should forgive them and bear with thorn. The best 
way to treat an enemy is not to kill him, but to kill 
his enmity by kind deeds. Thus we “ heap coals of 
fire upon his head.” - - 

The difficulty of unselfishness.— It is not easy to 
act unselfishly. Impress the fact that we do not 
really love or show kindness if we do it only to those 
whom it is easy to love—to parents and friends. 
Unselfishness brings us the most happiness, and is 
really best when it is difficult and costs us some¬ 
thing. Unselfishness is highest when it rises to 
self-denial and self-sacrifice. The highest kind of 
love was shown by the men who gave up life for 
those who hated and scorned them. We ought to 
love our enemies. We must deny ourselves in order 
to be kind, and then we shall really and truly know 
what love is. 

Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

Humanity and the need of the world.— Mankind 
is composed of many nations and tribes each with 
different characteristics. Yet mankind is one body. 
Just as a body is made up of many parts, all 
different, yet all working together, so mankind— 
all the men and nations of the world—make up 
one'body. We recognise this in such words as 
“corps,” “corporate life,” “the body politic.” The 
corps of a regiment is a body of men trained to 
work and act all together. Corporate life is like 
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that of the body, many parts united together in 
one. A nation has a corporate life, a church, a 
regiment, a family, a class in school. So has 
humanity. 

Characteristics of corporate life. —1. What bene¬ 
fits one part benefits the whole. As in the body, 
exercise of the limbs improves the general health, 
so in a nation, the improvement of one part helps 
the whole. In an army, if one regiment is better 
trained the whole army is stimulated. The civilising 
of heathen tribes makes it safer for all who come in 
contact with them and the whole world enjoys the 
benefit. 

2. What damages one part, damages the whole. 
This can be shown in diseases of the body. One 
unhealthy district in the town may infect all the 
rest. The degraded in the slums of cities help to 
degrade others, and hurt the life of the nation. 
From these our criminals are drawn. The march 
of a regiment is hindered by the weak and the 
sick. The sick and unfortunate weaken and im¬ 
poverish the nation. Every part of the body must 
receive attention if it is to be strong. 

If we are a part of any corporate body, our rule 
must be that we live not for ourselves only, but also 
for the good of the whole. 

Selfishness the cause of evil. —Show that selfish¬ 
ness is the root of all evil. -A selfish man only 
considers his own good and not the good of others. 
Selfish people will willingly hurt others to serve 
themselves. All crime is selfish—burglary, cheating, 
etc. Masters who have insanitary factories for their 
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work-people 
of slavery. 


are selfish. 
It is easy 


Selfishness was at the root 
to trace any social evil to 


selfishness. 

Every member of a family should act for the good 
of the family, every member of a nation tor the 
good of the nation, every soldier in an army for 
the good of the army. Esprit de corps is to have 
in us the spirit of the whole, to work and live for 


the good of the whole. 

The good of humanity.—Every man and woman 
is a member of the great body of humanity. Each 
of us ought to live for the good of humanity. This 


is to be “humane.” If a man gave money for his 


country, and yet took part in the slave trade, he 


would not be “humane.” Nilnl humani a me 


alienum puto —“ I consider no interest of humanity 
foreign to me”—this feeling ought to actuate us 
all. We ought not to say of any good movement 
or cause that it is none of our business. If we 


love our fellow-men, we shall try to live for the good 
of all. Kindness and generosity , two words for the 
helping of others, are derived from kin and genus. 
To be kind is to feel that every one is our kinsman. 
To be generous is to feel that every one is of our race 
or family. 

The weak places. —To improve humanity we must 
also look for the weak places. If our own bodies are 
sick, the doctor looks for the diseased part and tries 
to cure that. 


Humanity has many sick places; we should look 
for these and try to cure them. Philanthropy and 
benevolence are names given to love for humanity. 
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By philanthropy and benevolence, generosity and 
kindness, we cure the diseased parts of humanity. 

The need of the world.—There are many ways in 
which this need arises. 

1. Through ignorance. Many nations and tribes 
are not so far advanced as we are in the scale of 
knowledge and civilisation. They live in much 
misery, have many barbaric customs, die of plagues 
and fevers through want of attention to health, kill 
one another and cause one another much suffering. 
The love of humanity impels us to do what we can 
to give them light and knowledge. All schemes for 
the civilisation of savage races should have our 
support. This is the work of missionaries and of 
doctors, and of the governors appointed by the 
various civilised nations. Each European nation 
has several of these uncivilised nations under its 
care. Illustrate by Britain. In the interests of 
trade and for gain, the uncivilised tribes are often 
badly treated by traders. It is our duty as citizens 
to put a stop to evil practices like these. 

2. Need arises through accidents. Various em¬ 
ployments are subject to special dangers. Sailors 
are in danger by shipwreck and collision, miners 
who work underground by explosions and falls of 
rock, travellers by railway accidents or by accidents 
of other kinds. Some of these accidents may be 
described. To prevent these as far as possible is 
the duty of masters and managers, and for the 
victims of them hospitals and infirmaries are pro¬ 
vided. Refer to the work of the Humane Society, 
the Lifeboat Institution, the Red Cross, and Ambu- 
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lance Societies. All these need to be supported by 
money and by help. 

3. Need arises through disease. Many houses 
are insanitary and poor. People who are ill have 
not the means or the necessary materials to assist 
their recovery or their treatment. Hospitals and 
nursing associations are provided for these. Hospitals 
need the support of money and goods. 

4. Need arises through wrong-doing. People 
often lose work through intemperance, theft, etc. 
Much misery is caused. Their children need to 
be helped and kept from starvation. 

5. Need arises also through misfortune, bad trade, 
loss of work, illness or death of parents. Many 
children are made orphans, and have no food or 
clothing or home. Some people are crippled, or 
blind, or deaf and dumb, and need special care. 
This is a great field for philanthropy. Barnardo’s 
and Quarrier’s Homes, orphanages for children, homes 
for the aged, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and for 
cripples, are provided. Their only support is private 
generosity. 

The duty of humanity.— It is our duty to support 
institutions like these. Because we are human beings, 
we ought to do our part. If every one helped, the 
burden on each would be light. Every little helps, 
and we can each do our share. 

How to help. —1. By subscribing to such insti¬ 
tutions according to our ability. 

2. By private charity to the poor whom we know 
and can help. Charity should not be lazy. We 
should not give merely in order to get rid of a poor 

(1,350) g 
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person. We should put ourselves to the trouble of 
inquiring into the case. 

Charity should not be proud. We should give 
for the sake of helping, not for the sake of ap¬ 
pearing well in the eyes of others. 

3. By acts of kindness to those in misfortune. 
This is important. There are deeds that are of more 
value than money—an encouraging word, a thought¬ 
ful kindness. 

The method of giving. — 1. Giving should be 
cheerful. This is true generosity. 

“ Ho that works mo good with unmoved face 
Does it but half : he chills me while he aids, 

My benefactor, not my brother man.” 

2. Giving should be proportionate to our means. 
A penny from a poor person may mean as much to 
him as a pound from a rich person. 

3. Giving should he regular. We give very little 
if we give by fits and starts. We should carefully 
think out what schemes we wish to aid, and aid 
them regularly. 

4. Giving should be self-denying. We ought not 
to give merely what we can easily spare, but we 
ought to deny ourselves to give to others. I his is 
the giving that brings joy. “ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” “ The quality of mercy is not 
strained.” 
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“ O child of paradise, 

Boy who made dear his father’s-home, 

In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the times to come.” 

—Emerson. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

The children will have seen a bird flying with a twig 
in its mouth. It is going to use it in building its 
nest. “Nest” is another word for “home.” From 
this show that animals all have homes, the' rabbit its 
burrow, the lark its nest on the ground, the mouse 
its hole behind the woodwork, the lion its den or 
lair. All animals show a love of home. Dogs 
and cats will travel back long distances if they arc 
taken from home. This ought to teach us love of 
home. 

What home is. —Home does not consist merely 
in a house. When we remove to another house, 
we do not call the old house home. Home does not 
consist in furniture. Home is where our father and 
mother and brothers and sisters are. These to¬ 
gether make up the family. It is their presence 
and their love that makes home. Emphasise the 
fact that fine large houses and rich furniture do 
not necessarily make the -best homes. Show the 
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different kinds of places that are inhabited bj 
families throughout the world—kraal, wigwam, tent, 
cottage, villa, mansion. Homes can be real homes 
in all these places. 

Why we should love home.— 1. Because of what 
we receive there. Children receive food, kindness, 
a shelter from the weather, a bed to sleep on, clothes 
to wear. They ought to love a place that gives them 
all these. Picture some of the homeless children in 
the slums of great cities. Try to make the children 
imagine what it must be like to be homeless. 

2. Because our parents are there. Wherever our 
mother and father are, that should be the best place 
we know. It is the presence of the parents, and 
their work and care, that make home what it is. 
We ought to love home for our parents’ presence 
there. 

How to show our love to our home. —1. We 

ought to find pleasure in being there, and be con¬ 
tented with our own homes. Some children see 
richer homes than their own, and become discon¬ 
tented because they have not the same comforts. 
Children should take a pride in their own home. 

2. We ought to make home as beautiful a place 
as possible. We hang up pictures, to decorate the 
house. It is not fine furniture and pictures that 
make a home beautiful. Children may help to 
make home beautiful—(a) by keeping it clean and 
orderly. It is the children who cause most of the 
disorder in the house; they should be careful and 
tidy, (b) By obedience to their parents, by loving 
the other members of the family and by keeping 
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peace. A quarrelsome home is never pieasant. 
The best ornaments of a home are the contented 
smiling faces of happy children. Tell the story of 
Cornelia who, asked by a rich and pompous lady to 
show off her jewels, pointed to her children and said : 
“ These are my jewels.” 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

If children are living in a foreign land, they will 
often long for a letter from home. Home is very 
dear to every one, even after they have left it for 
years. Nothing pleases Scottish people in Canada 
or the United States more than a bit of heather. It 
reminds them of home. 

What we owe to home. —1. The father’s care and 
strength. He works for the children every day, to 
provide food and clothing for them. Children are 
apt to take these thoughtlessly, as if they had a 
right to them. Show that only after they have to 
provide for themselves will they realise how much 
it cost to give them these things. The father also 
protects them, thinks for them, smooths away many 
difficulties for them. This can be illustrated from 
many details of life. 

2. The mother’s love. Show the children their 
helplessness, how much care they need, in food, 
in clothes, in care during sickness. Mother often 
sits up late mending and preparing clothes. When 
children are sick, she constantly attends them. If 
they grow up strong and well, it is through mother’s 
care for them. Benjamin West said it was his 
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mother s kiss that made him a painter. When Gar¬ 
field was made President of the United States, he 
insisted on his mother having a seat beside him 
before all the people. 

3. The love of family. It is love that makes 
home what it is. Home is not an empty house. It 
is not even a house with furniture in it. It is a 
place where father and mother and brothers and 
sisters are. But more is needed—our love for them 
and their love for us. 

A tree lies on the ground cut into pieces, its leaves 
scattered, and its branches bare. All the parts of 
a tree are there, but even if they were all joined 
together again, it would not be a tree unless it had 
life. A home may have fine furniture, and there 
may be parents and brothers and sisters in it, but it 
is not a home unless there is love. It is this love 
that makes home dear to us. 

The children’s part in home. —Children have their 
part in making home what it is. Selfish children 
forget this. They think they have nothing to do but 
to enjoy all the benefits. 

1. Children can make home happy—(a) by content¬ 
ment and cheerfulness. A grumbling child makes 
home very unhappy for all who are in it. (b) By 
never doing what would grieve their father and 
mother. Some children, by their conduct at school 
and elsewhere, make the lives of their parents miser¬ 
able. Show how idleness at school, untruthfulness, 
etc. make home unhappy for children and others, 
and speak of the pleasure it gives when a boy takes 
home a prize for doing good work. By trying to 
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nlease their parents and brothers and sisters, by 
obedience, by hard work and good conduct at sclioo 
and outside, children can brighten the home. 

2 ChUdren can make the home full of life. Their 

parents have often dull lives. Father is at the factory 
all day, or the office, etc., and mother is at home 
working all day; they like to hear what the children 
have been doing. Children should tell them finely 
all about their school and play. Parents like to lieai 
it. It lakes their minds off their own cares, and 


gives them new interests. 

3. Children should go to their parents for help. 
They should be ready to confess at once to then- 
father and mother if they are in trouble. Some boys 
do things outside that they are ashamed of at home. 
They try to hide them from their parents. This 
makes home unhappy. They should do nothing 
outside of which they would be ashamed to tell 


their parents. 

4. Children can make home happy by behaving 
at least as well there as they do elsewhere. Some 
children at home are discontented, show bad temper, 
and behave roughly, doing things which they dare 
not do outside. If they did, people would dislike 
them and treat them unkindly, but they know their 
parents will always treat them well. This is cowardly, 
and is the cause of much unhappiness at home. 
Children should consider the good opinion of their 
parents above that of all others, and strive to be 
gentle and kind and loving at home. 
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Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

Refer to the growth of great cities like London 
and Edinburgh. It can be shown from history 
what the boundary lines used to be at different 
points in the past. Places which are now in the 
centre ol the city were then considered to be far 
out in the suburbs. Towns then were not so big 
as they are now. Their growth is due to modern 
civilisation. 

The growth of the State. —In early times each 
family lived by itself and for itself. The primitive 
man in his hut was everything to his family. He 
hunted for food, made clothes of skins, tilled the 
ground, taught his children all he knew. He was 
teacher, tailor, farmer, butcher, all in one. Thus 
the family was everything. Several families gathered 
together and made a township, for protection against 
enemies and for mutual help. Thus civilisation 
began. The township expanded, and members of 
the family became citizens. 

Thus a nation is made up of families; a city is 
made up of homes. Family life develops into citizen¬ 
ship. The home is the chief training-ground of the 
nation’s life. If the source of a river be muddy, the 
river will be so too; if pure, so will the river. The 
river Rhone receives mud from melting glaciers, and 
is consequently turbid. 

The family is the source of the nation’s life. If 
our homes are not so good as they might be, the 
nation will be the weaker and poorer. 
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The influence of home. —1. What children learn to 
be at home, they usually are in after life. In a great 
man’s life the influence of home can generally be 
traced. Biographers always try to show what their 
subject’s home was like and what his character was 
as a boy. Show how the boyhood of Livingstone, 
Nelson, Washington shadowed forth their careers. 

(a) By kindness and unselfishness toward our 
brothers and sisters we learn to be unselfish toward 
others in the world. A selfish boy makes a selfish 
citizen. Boys who seek the good of the home will be 
likely to seek the good of their country when they 
are men. 

(b) By obedience to parents we learn to obey those 
above us, our rulers, and the laws of the country. 
Disobedient children are they who afterwards make 
bad servants and bad citizens, and often break the 
laws and end their days in prison as criminals. 

If we are to be good men we have to learn these 
things—Obedience and Unselfishness. As wc do 
home-lessons and prepare for school life at home, 
we ought to practise at home those qualities which 
will prepare us for after life. Home serves the 
same purpose for life as the training-ground of the 
soldier for war, and the gymnasium of the athlete 
for sports. Family life should be an apprentice¬ 
ship in citizenship. 

2. Home life tests us and shows us what we are 
at heart. Show how the influence of others’ opinions, 
and the desire to be thought well of, keep many a 
boy right in the outside world. But at home these 
motives are weaker. He feels that he can do as he 
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pleases. No one sees him but his family. Children 
are often disobedient, careless, ill-tempered, rough, 
and disorderly at home who are quite well-behaved 
outside, because they think it does not matter at 
home. A person like that has a cowardly, weak 
character. A boy who is bad at home and good 
outside is like a nut or an apple which is good on 
the surface, but rotten within. It is the inner part 
that is important. A wild animal’s true nature is 
not seen in captivity, but in his native surroundings. 
Home life shows us what we really are. A merchant 
once advertised thus for an apprentice: “ Wanted, a 
boy who always obeys his mother.” 

The right use of home. —1. Children should culti¬ 
vate the love of their parents by obedience, by 
gratitude, by helpfulness. The home is a place for 
cultivating love and kindness. 

2. They should take a pride in home. Children 
can either make a home comfortable or uncomfort¬ 
able. The older children should help the younger. 
Boys should delight to do little services for the 
parents. Girls should take a pride in housework 
and in the order and neatness of the home. 

3. Children should all be at their best there. 
When we go into church or into school, or into some 
other house, we take off our caps as a mark of 
respect, and are on our best behaviour. Our own 
home should be treated in the same way. We 
should not permit ourselves to use rough words or 
rough conduct in our own homes any more than in 
the homes of others. Our best should be kept for 
home—our best temper, our most unselfish deeds, 
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our most courteous manners. It is cowardly and 
wrong to be at home what we dare not be outside. 
We form thereby a double character and deceive 
other people. A child with a double character— 
two-faced—always comes to grief. 



COURTESY 


“ What is it to be a gentleman ? It is to be honest, to 
be gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, and 
possessing all these qualities to exercise them in the most 
graceful outward manner.”— Thackeray. 

“ The whole of heraldry and of chivalry is in courtesy. 

A man of fine manners shall pronounce your name with 
all the ornament that titles of nobility could ever add.”— 
Emerson. 

Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

Good manners.—Recall to the minds of the chil¬ 
dren some of the simple occasions of everyday life re¬ 
quiring politeness, such as asking for things at table, 
meeting teacher or older persons on the streets, etc. 
The children will be able to say what should be done. 
The boys and girls who do the right thing at these 
times are called “ polite.” They are said to have 
“ good manners.” 

We are careful about our outward appearance. 
Children do not like to be seen going about with 
torn or dirty clothes. They like to be seen with 
clean faces and hands. When a visitor calls at the 
house children are sent oft' to make themselves tidy. 
In school, children are taught not only to write, but 
to write neatly and not to make blots, or badly- 
shaped letters. In the same way, good manners is 
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the habit of speaking or acting not only in the right 
way, but also in the nicest, pleasantest way. 

The rules of good manners. —The main rules ot 

politeness should be taught carefully 

1. The rules of table manners, “please” and 
«thank you,” and attention to the wants of others. 

2. Boys should raise their caps and girls should 
bow on meeting people they respect, older people, 

teacher, doctor, etc. _ 

3. The rule of “Ladies before gentlemen” in 

various circumstances. Boys should let ladies and 
girls go first out of a room, should open the door for 
them, should rise to give them a seat, should shake 
hands with ladies first on entering a room. 

4. The good manners shown by cleanliness and 
tidiness of appearance and of quiet speech and gentle 
conduct in the house. 

5. The politeness of kindness. Children should 
look for opportunities of doing little kindnesses to 
others, especially to the weak and the sick. Ex¬ 
amples of all these rules will easily occur to the 
teacher. Even in school they can be taught 
practically. When a mixed class leaves the room, 
girls should go first. Any roughness on the part 
of children can be reproved on the score of bad 
manners, etc. 

Reasons for good manners. —1. Good-mannered 
children are best liked. A shopkeeper puts his goods 
nicely in the shop window to attract people to buy. 
Good manners is giving our actions or speech the 
best appearance we can. Thus we attract people. 
Bad-mannered boys and girls are not liked by others, 
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even though there is nothing wrong with them but 
that. They are called “ rude.” Show by reference 
to the rules of politeness how good manners help 
us. To say “please” is the best way of getting a 
thing, etc. 

2. Good-mannered children are unselfish. To be 
good-mannered is to think of others. Bad-man¬ 
nered children are generally selfish and greedy. 
They push themselves first, and forget to say “ Thank 
you ” for a gift, etc. 

3. Our politeness gives pleasure to others. People 
to whom we say “ Thank you ” like to hear it. Those 
to whom we lift our caps in respect are pleased. 
Politeness is really a form of kindness. Therefore 
we should be polite to every one. People sometimes 
show good manners only to those who are richer or 
in a better position than themselves. This is wrong. 
Children should be polite even to a beggar on the 
street. Good manners cost us nothing. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

The most valuable of jewels is the diamond. 
Children have seen diamonds set in rings and 
brooches. 

The diamond is found in a mine in a rough state. 
Before it can be used in jewellery it has to be cut 
and polished, so that it may shine and sparkle in the 
light. 

The best ornament we can have is honest conduct, 
and truthful speech. As with the diamond, there 
are two ways of wearing this ornament—a rough way, 
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and a polished way. To have our speech and conduct 
polished is to have “ good manners.” Good manners 
show our conduct and our speech in the best light. 

There are two ways of doing even a right tiling a 
pleasant way and a rude way. “ Good manners are 
simply good ways of doing and saying things. 

A rough answer may be a true answer, but may 
show bad manners. It is possible to show kindness 

and yet do it in an unkind way. 

Courtesy.—Another word for “ good manners is 
“ courtesy.” Courtesy literally means speaking and 
acting as people do at court. If we were at the 
king’s court we should be most careful of our words 
and actions. We should dress neatly, we should 
show respect to others, and take a lowly position, etc. 
So ought we to do in ordinary life. We ought to 
use the same politeness at home and in school and 
on the street as we should if we were at court. 

Courtesy is polished kindness, or polished goodness. 
The furniture in our houses is polished to make it 
look as well as possible. So ought our conduct and 
speech to be. 

The great rule of good manners is to think of 
others. 


Recapitulate the rules of politeness here and show 
how that idea runs through every special rule. To 
please others, to honour others, to be kind to the 
weak, are the roots of good manners. 

The value of courtesy. — 1. It teaches us to 


consider the feelings of others. From thinking of 
others’ feelings in the little things of life, we learn 
to think of them in the larger things. A courteous 
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boy becomes a kind man. Courtesy is really an ex¬ 
pression of kindness. 

2. It saves us often from quarrels and strife. If 
we are always polite with an angry person, he will 
not be so ready to quarrel with us. Politeness in 
anger is like a flag of truce in battle. It often stops 
the quarrel. “ A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

3. It gives people pleasure in our company. We 
have to live beside other people at home, in school, 
etc. We ought to make it as pleasant for them as 
possible. This we must do by good manners. It 
is a pleasure to have well-mannered boys or girls 
about the house. They move quietly, they are 
polite at table, they do what they are asked, and 
are on the look-out for the needs of others, etc. 

When our food is nicely served, we enjoy it better. 
When our speech and conduct are courteous, people 
like us better. 

The habit of courtesy.—Courtesy must become 
a habit, or it will be of no use. We must be so 
accustomed to show good manners that in no cir¬ 
cumstance, not even when in anger or when taken 
by surprise, will we fail to be polite. 

In order to become a habit:— 

1. It must be shown always. We ought not to 
have good manners for other people’s houses and 
none for our own. We must never make any ex¬ 
ception to the rule of courtesy. Even if our words 
must give pain, we ought to speak them courteously. 

2. It must be shown to every one. In a crowded 
car we ought to give up our seat to a poor woman 
as readily as to a rich one. We ought to lift our 
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caps to a poor friend as well as to one m high 
position. - To those who are weak or ill or in distress 
we ought to be specially careful to show courtesy. 
To those who are bad-mannered we must never be 
tempted to show discourtesy. Courtesy applies to 
every one without exception. 


Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

We call some men " gentlemen ” and some women 
«ladies.” Our reasons for doing so are often wrong. 
If a man has tine clothes, we call him a gentleman, 
or if he has plenty of money, or if he is in a good 
position and employs servants. All these reasons 
are wrong. A true “lady” and “gentleman” are 
known by their manners. If they are courteous and 
polite, not only to the rich and high, but to the 
poor and lowly, we are right to call them “lady” 
and “ gentleman.” 

“ Manners makctli man,” said an old writer, using 
the word “ manners ” in a wider sense than we do. 
Show that this is not literally true, any more than 
that clothes or money make man. But they help 
to improve man, and to show off his conduct and 
speech to the best advantage. 

Courtesy. —Courtesy—the manners of a court— 
is the pleasing expression of thoughts and feelings 
in speech and action. 

Courtesy is shown :— 

1. In obedience to the ordinary rules of politeness. 
Here recapitulate from previous sections. 

2. In the tone of speech or actions. It is quite 

(1,3S0) 9 
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possible to use polite words in an impolite way. To 
say “ please ” and “ thank you ” roughly or with a 
sneer is not courtesy. Courtesy should be thoughtful. 
To talk noisily in a house, or to come into a clean 
room with muddy boots, or to have a dirty face 
and hands is discourteous. We should cultivate a 
pleasing manner. Some boys think it is not manly 
to be gentle and quiet in manners. They tlnnk 
it right to be rough and boisterous. This is really 
selfishness and rudeness. 

3. In the exercise of humility. Whether we know 
what is good manners or not, we shall never be wrong 
if we take a low place and put others before ourselves 
on all occasions, at table or in entering or leaving a 


room or a carriage. 

4. In kindness and care for the feelings of others. 
This is the root of courtesy. Without real kindness 
and thoughtfulness courtesy is only a veneer, like 
the thin sheet of mahogany covering ordinary wood 
to make us think it is all solid mahogany. A person 

can be a “ polished villain.” 

There are many people whom we never need to 

help or to be kind to in a big way. Courtesy is 

shown in the little kindness we can do to every one 

we meet—rich and poor, young and old, high and 


low, good and bad. _ 

The value of courtesy.—1. It makes the world D 

smoothly. It is like oil in a machine, or pneumatic 

tyres on a bicycle. It helps to make h e pleasant 

and agreeable. A courteous request will be gianted 

at once, while a rude demand will be refused. A 

courteous rebuke will be taken, while a rough word 
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will be resented. It keeps down quarrels. Nothing 

rouses anger so much as a rude Th 

2. It keeps us from doing unkind things, lhc 

habit of good manners is a safeguard against many 
unkind, angry words and many rough deeds, 
avoid these things because they would be bad 
manners. The habit of good manners is a kind ot 
filter or sieve through which our words or actions 
have to pass. What wiU not pass the standard ot 

courtesy is kept back. . , c . 

3. It helps us to success. People judge by first 

appearances. Strangers have not time to get to 
know us properly. Boys make a good impression on 
masters by courtesy. Shopmen, clerks, policemen, 
etc., all who have to deal with others, need polite- 
ness. If the shopman is discourteous, customers 
will not return to the shop. People who are dis¬ 
courteous are unpopular, and lose opportunities of 


advancement. 

Courtesy should be shown to all, but especially to 
those “ beneath ” us in position or wealth or learning. 
To ridicule those who have defects in speech or body 
or manners is very rude. To be harsh and rough in 
treatment of a servant is “ bad manners.” To laugh 
at any one who is awkward at table or in company is 
rude. The true lady and gentleman are they who 
are polite and courteous to all without exception and 
especially to the poorer, the weaker, and the more 
“ ignorant.” 



JUSTICE 


“ In the little world in which children live there is 
nothing so finely perceived and so finely felt as an in¬ 
justice. It. may be only a small injustice that the child 
is exposed to, but the child is small and its world is 
small.”—D ickens. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

Fairplay. —In cricket or football matches there is 
a man on the field who is not playing the game. He 
is an “umpire” or a “referee.” He is there to see 
fairplay. If a player is kicked or struck by another 
intentionally, or if a player breaks the rules, that 
would not be called fairplay, because it does not give 
that player the same chance as the others, and the 
game would be stopped. 

The necessity of fairplay. —1. In games. Any 
games may be taken as examples, and unfair things 
pointed out. In races all must start on the line, and 

no one before the word is given. 

2. In school, {a) It is right that children should 

be punished or blamed if their work is done badly, or 
rewarded if it is done well. But each child must get 
fairplay in work. If any boy were helped by another 
to win a prize, or if he copied from his neighbour, it 
would not be fair. If a boy were prevented from 
working by others talking, etc., so that he had a poor 
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chance, it would not be fair. Children ought to give 
their companions a fair chance and not take any 
undue advantage themselves. To grudge to others 
the prize they have won shows an unfair mind. 

(6) In connection with faults, it is not fair to blame 
another for what he did not do, or to blame him it 
we are not quite sure. To say that a boy cheated 01 
lied, when we have no “ proof,” is unfair. If one boy 
is blamed when others were as bad as he, they should 
speak out. 

3. At home. Every ono ought to get his share of 
food or clothes or good things, and to allow others to 
get theirs. Older children are apt to forget the 
claims of the younger ones. If one child is greedy 
and gets more than he ought, that is not fairplay. 

4. In buying and selling. The merchant keeps a 
pair of scales, or weighing machine, to weigh all 
goods carefully. If he only guessed at quantities it 
would not be fail' to himself or to others. It is not 
fair to try to get more for our money than the right 
amount. 

5. To the weak. In games the weaker children or 
the deformed ought to get a better chance than the 
others in order to make up for their weakness. At 
home, sick or delicate children should get all the 
more care and attention from the rest. It is cowardly 
and mean to take advantage of those who are weaker 
or not able to stand up for their rights. 

The use of fairplay.—1. It prevents grumbling. 
No one can complain if he gets the same chance as 
others. If any one fails to win a game or a prize it 
will then be Ins own fault, and the boy who wins or 
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does well will deserve his success, because he has 
won it fairly. 

2. There is little satisfaction in winning a game or 
getting a prize unfairly, or if all have not had the 
same chance. The finest prize or the best gift un¬ 
fairly won cannot give us the same joy as if we had 
played fairly, even though we lose. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

Justice. —When a man has committed a crime, 
the policeman takes him to jail. He is not punished 
immediately; he is tried first. It would not be fair 
to punish him without making sure of his guilt. 
I his is what a trial is for. In the trial witnesses tell 
what they know. Those who accuse him of the 
crime state what they saw. The prisoner or his 
lawyer gives his side of the case. Every one pro¬ 
mises on oath to tell “ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” Then the judge decides 
whether the man is guilty or not. This is all done 
to give the man a fair chance. It is fairness or 
justice. The court is a “court of justice.” Justice 
is giving every one his due. Courts of law exist for 
the punishment of offenders and the settlement of 
disputes, so as to give every one his due. 

What is due to every one. —1. At home, share 
and share alike, or according to each one’s needs. 

2. At school and in play, the same opportunity to 
do lessons properly, the same treatment from the 
teacher, and the same chance in games as others 
get. 
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3. In life. Full value for our money when wc buy 
goods, and the right to use what is ours or keep it 

for ourselves. 

4. The right to speak for ourselves if wc aie 

blamed for anything. , f 

5. Punishment for our bad deeds, and rewai d 

our'good ones. It is only fair that a boy who reluses 
to learn and idles his time should not get the same 
treatment as the boy who works hard and tries to 
learn. The worse a deed is, the greater the punish¬ 


ment ought to be. 

Some injustices.-1. We can be unjust to another 
by blaming him behind his back without giving him 
a chance to speak for himself. If we accuse a person 
without proof that is an injustice, even though we 
think he is guilty. It is unjust if we even dislike 
another in our own minds without having any cause. 
If there is a doubt, the accused person gets the 

benefit of it. 

2. We are unjust if we try to shift on to another 
the blame of something wc have done. We ought 
to have courage enough to suffer for our own faults. 
We can be unjust by our silence if we refuse to clear 
another’s character when it is in our own power to 
do so. 

3. It is unfair to take any advantage of another s 
ignorance, or weakness, or absence, at school or at 
home or in anything. We should try to give our 
neighbours the same chance as we have, even though 
it tell against ourselves. 

4. It is unfair to take from another any property 
or goods that are his, or to prevent him getting them. 
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Stealing or cheating or refusing to pay debts is 
unjust. 

Results of justice. —1 It is satisfactory when 
wrong is punished and good is rewarded. The Good 
is encouraged and the Wrong is put down. Law 
courts exist to keep down wrong-doing. 

2. A just man, who is always fair to others, is re¬ 
spected by every one. People take his opinion in the 
settlement of disputes and trust him in business. 

3. When every one gets the same chance at school 
or in games, hard work or ability has an opportunity 
to come to the front. If everything is fairly done 
the clever boy or the hard-working boy gets to the 
top of the class, and the skilful player wins the 
game. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

The equality of man. —Refer to the French 
Revolution, and show that it was a rising of the 
common people against the nobles and the king. 
The watchword was “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” 
—“ All men are free, all men are equal, all men are 
brothers.” They considered every man as good as 
any other. This is not true in some respects. A 
man of good character is better than a criminal. 
An idle boy is not so good as a hard-working boy. 
It might bo pointed out that the French Revolution 
in its campaign against the aristocrats was not true 
to its own demands for “justice for all.” 

The equality of man means that no one is better 
than another because of his riches or his birth, or any 
other circumstances except goodness.of character. 
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1 . A rich man is no better than a poor man. He 
ought not to have any more rights or receiveany 

better privileges because he has wealth, 
ought not to keep a man from punishment it he has 
done wrong. Wealth should not give him any more 
ricrht to be protected from injury. Wealth should 
not give him a claim to get more for his money than 
a poor man gets for his. 

2. The strong man is no better than a weak man. 
In places where “ might is right ” this is not the case, 
and the strong have rights over the weaken A 
stron" man who does this is called a “tyrant. 

Reference can be made to the tyrants of history — 
kings and dukes who robbed and taxed their subjects 

unfairly. _ , 

3. A man of high birth has exactly the same 

rights as a man of lowly position ; no man can do 
what he pleases because he is high-born. He has 
no right to oppress his fellows, or take for himself 
the best places in the State. A princess has the 
same rights as a mill-girl and no more; a duke 
and a ploughman ought to be treated alike by the 

law. 

In a range of mountains the peaks differ in 
appearance; some are low, some are high; some are 
beautiful, others are shapeless; some are wooded, 
etc., others are bare; but if we strip off the surface, 
we may find that all are composed of the same kind 
of rock. So men differ. Some are in high positions, 
some in low; some have a fine appearance, others 
have not, etc. But in the case of justice, all these 
things should be set aside. We should remember 
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that all have certain rights. Justice is to give every 
man his rights. 

Equal rights of men in Great Britain— 1. The 

right of a fair trial if a man is accused. The pro¬ 
cedure of a trial might be gone into more minutely 
—the witnesses, the oath, the cross-examination,— 
all instruments for arriving at the truth. Convic¬ 
tion requires definite proof. The accused must get 
the benefit of any doubt. Show how terrible it is 
if an innocent person is pronounced guilty. The 
“Dreyfus” case could be referred to. It is better 
that the guilty should sometimes escape than that 
the innocent should suffer. Show the difference the 
Habeas Corpus Act has made. 

2. The right of freedom to live and work where 
we please. 

(a) Murder and assault are interferences with 
freedom to live. Justice punishes these. 

( b ) A man can work at any trade or profession 
he pleases, and the State inspects factories and 
workshops and machinery so that work shall be 
done under proper conditions. The press-gang of 
a hundred years ago, and slavery, were restrictions 
on liberty of work and life. These do not now exist 
in this country. 

3. The right of protection of property. Justice 
recognises that a man’s goods are his own, and it 
provides means to protect them. All crimes against 

property are punishable. 

4. The right of holding our own opinions in regard 
to matters of politics and in religion. People use 
to be put in prison for their opinions about religion, 
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and for speaking against the Government. Neai ) 
every man has a vote. In Russia freedom of speech 
is not granted; refer to censorship of the press, exile 
to Siberia, no vote for common people, and no parlia¬ 


ment till recently. 

Freedom of speech does not mean that we can say 
whatever we like. It we damage the character oi 


others by slander, that would be unjust. 

To give every one their rights is justice. Justice 
is enforced by the State by means of law courts, 
prisons, policemen, etc. There are many injustices 
the State cannot punish. We should keep ourselves 


free from them. 

It can easily be shown how these rights operate 
in the affairs of practical life. People in every grade 
of life have to do justice—shopkeepers in weighing 
out goods, teachers in giving prizes or punishments, 
magistrates in judging a law case or trying a criminal, 
policemen in the protection of property, every one 
in the making of opinions and judging others, ser¬ 
vants in working for their masters, masters in paying 
fair wages and giving their employees healthy places 
to work in and in preventing accidents, and giving 
compensation for injuries received in the course of 
their work. A good exercise might be formed by 
getting the pupils to trace which of our rights are 
transgressed by various common injustices. 


Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

Prejudice. —If a judge came into court to try a 
case, with his mind made up as to the judgment he 
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would pass, tlie trial would be unfair. The judge 
would be said to be prejudiced. Prejudice, from 
prce, beforehand, and judico, I judge, means a judg¬ 
ment made beforehand. Prejudice is a feeling for 
or against a person that makes us unfair to him. 

Prejudice is the enemy of justice. A man with 
his mind already influenced cannot judge justly. 
Everything possible is done in a trial to keep out 
prejudice. For this cause a relative of a prisoner 
is not allowed to sit on a jury, nor any one who is 
known to have a strong prejudice in the matter of 
the trial. 

Prejudice is unconscious. —Prejudice is very often 
unconscious. We are not aware that we have half 
made up our minds, or that we are not giving a 
person a fair chance. A person looking through 
blue spectacles sees everything blue, and after a 
time forgets that he has spectacles on. Prejudice 
colours the mind, and wo do not see that we are 
prejudiced. 

Prejudice may be either favourable or unfavour¬ 
able. 

Unfavourable prejudices. — 1. Class prejudice. 
The rich often despise the poor, and the poor hate 
and distrust the rich. Show how this operates in 
labour disputes. The educated often look down 
upon the uneducated. In India high caste Hindoos 
refuse to mix with low caste. The caste system is 

almost as bad in this country. 

2. Physical prejudice. The healthy and strong 
are often prejudiced against the weak and deforme . 
Savage races often leave their sick to die alone. 
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Big and strong boys look dorm on small and de- 
formed boys. The handsome people despise the 

plain-looking. , , , , 

3. Race prejudice. White people despise coloured 

people. In parts of Africa and America race preju¬ 
dice is very strong and leads to cruelty. There are 
different laws for the white and black. 

4. The prejudices of gossip. We hear a bad report 
of a person before we meet him, and in all our deal¬ 
ings with him we can never forget it. We look at 
him in the light of what we have heard. Explain 
the proverb: "Give a dog a bad name and hang 

him ” 

Favourable prejudice.—1. The prejudice of love. 
If we like a person we will not believe anything bad 
about him. A mother can often see no wrong in 
her son. But these judgments of love are often 
deeper and truer than the judgments based on mere 
outward acts, because they take account of the best 
in a person. HeDce they often deserve respect as 
judgments, and arc not merely prejudices. 

2. The prejudice of self-interest. In a question 
which touches ourselves, we cannot always see clearly. 
Two people cannot decide a dispute regarding pro¬ 
perty between them. Each believes he is right— 
prejudiced by self-interest. Hence the advantage of 
an unbiassed arbitrator in such disputes. 

3. The prejudice of outward appearance. A person 
with a good appearance, manners, dress, speech, 
appeals to us. We are attracted by him; while a 
plain-looking person, shabbily dressed, a poor speaker, 
does not get the same chance to be justly dealt with. 
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Means of being just. —1. We should put away 
all prejudices. This is to be impartial, favouring 
neither party. The best way to put away preju¬ 
dices is to allow for them. A man rowing with the 
stream has to allow for the speed of the stream in 
judging the speed of his boat. In judging others, or 
in dealing fairly with them, we need to allow for our 
prejudice. 

2. We must learn “ to see both sides of a question.” 
There are two sides in every dispute. We ought to 
look at a matter from the side of our opponents. 
Masters ought to try and see the employees’ side, 
and employees the master’s side. Boys ought to try 
and see the teachers’ side, or their lather’s side, if 
they do not agree. A judge considers the evidence 

on both sides. 

3. If the matter is one on which we cannot agree, 
we should ask some impartial person to decide. An 
arbitrator is the name given to such a person. This 
would save many strikes, law cases, and wars. 

4. In judging an action, we should judge by the 
motive. It is the motive that gives the value to an 
act. A seemingly kind act done for selfish purposes 
is bad. What appears to be unkind, if done from a 
good motive, may be good. Punishment in itself 
seems unkind, but the reason for it makes it just. 
A surgeon’s work is painful and appears ciuel in 

itself, but the purpose makes it valuable. 

The necessity of justice.— 1. For the good of the 
State. If evil were not punished it would corrupt t e 
food. The country where laws are not just does not 
prosper. An unjust king causes rebellion in the State. 
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2. For the sake of progress. If it were not o 
justice and equality, clever, hard-working people 
could not prosper. They would not have freedom to 
do their best. Justice gives the poor and the veak 


a chance to better their position. 

3. For the sake of happiness and contentment. 

Servants who are treated unfairly are discontented. 
If we are always misjudging others we make our¬ 
selves unhappy. We refuse to trust others, and are 
easily offended. Our own minds are twisted and 
corrupted. Our wrong judgments of others and our 
unfair dealings will some day recoil upon our own 
lives. An injustice once done to any one is not easily 


put right. 



COMPANIONSHIP, EXAMPLE, 
AND INFLUENCE 


“ Our wisest plan is to choose our friends, not for their 
usefulness but for their goodness ; not for their worth to 
us, hut for their worth in themselves, and to choose, if 
possible, people superior to ourselves.”—K ingsley. 

“ As one lamp lights another nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 

—Lowell. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

Many children come to school a quarter of an hour 
before school-time in order to play. They do not 
play at home, because they cannot play alone. Many 
games can be cited which require a number of 
players. Cricket and football require eleven and 
fifteen a side. Those whom children usually play 
with are called their companions. 

The use of companions. —1. To give us help in 
anything we are doing. A hard piece of work, lifting 
a heavy weight, wheeling a heavy barrow is easier for 
two than for one. When others are working with us 

it encourages us to work. 

2. For the sake of amusement. Show how we 
need others to walk with, to play with, to talk with. 
Most children dislike to be alone- Some men fail as 
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lighthouse-keepers because they cannot bear the 
lonely life. 

3. To give us advice. We ask others what we 
ouo-ht to do if we are in a difficulty. “ Two heads 
arc better than one.” We often need the advice and 
the help of others. We like to tell our troubles to 

others. 

Out of our companions we choose one or two who 
are our special friends. Only to these do we tell 
our secrets and our troubles. These are called our 
friends. Show that the word “ friend ” means more 
than the word “companion.” 

The result of companionship. —We become like 
those with whom we constantly associate. “ A man 
is known by the company he keeps.’ We sometimes 
choose those who are like ourselves in many ways, and 
we tend to become more like them. This is the result 
of what is called influence. A clear river becomes 
muddy all along its course, even in good weather, 
when the streams from the hills that flow into it are 
swollen and muddy. Others’ lives help to make 
ours. They flow into them like the streams into the 
river. 

This shows itself:—1. In speech. We begin to use 
the same words that our companions use. If their 
speech is coarse, full of bad words and “slang,” ours 
becomes the same. To have as companions boys 
who speak nicely and politely helps us to do the 
same. 

2. In actions. We do the same things as our 
companions, because we like to be in their company, 
and we follow them. Sheep follow one another, so 

( 1 . 350 ) 10 
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do children. Often we do what others do, even 
though it be wrong, from fear of being laughed at; 
children do not like to be “ odd.” 

Example. —The actions of our companions are an 
example to us. They are like the headlines of our 
copy-books. By our looking at these constantly, our 
hand gradually learns to write in the same way. So 
we copy the actions of others often unconsciously; we 
imitate by watching them. Our companions also 
advise and persuade us, and we take their advice. 

The choice of friends.— 1. We should be careful 
of what companions we choose. We may be made 
either good or bad by them. If boys are cruel, lazy, 
swearers, liars, they should be avoided. Their faults 
will infect our character. We do not go into a house 
where there is fever or infectious disease. Children 
should not make friends of those who are bad. We 
should try to have the best of companions. 

2. Children should not try to make friends of 
richer boys because they are richer, if they are not 
good companions to have. Rich children are apt to 
look down upon poorer boys as companions because 
they are poor. This should not be so. 

The keeping- of companions.— If we have good 
companions we should try to keep them. There are 
various ways of keeping our friends. Something is 
wrong with a boy whose companions are always 
changing. 

1. By unselfishness and kindness. Selfish children 
who never give things to others and always want to 
have their own way never keep friends. Some 
plants send out long roots that twine with the roots of 
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other plants. Others like to grow by themselves. 
Selfish children live alone. They never keep friends. 

2. Wrong things in our companions should be re¬ 
buked. Many really good children have some bad 
things about them. We should never be afraid to 
speak out if others use bad language, etc. This will 
make them cease when in our company. 

3. When quarrels arise we should try to make 
peace. Quarrels spoil companionships, and break up 
friendships. We can avoid quarrels, and stop them 
when made, by curbing our anger, by using gentle 
words, and being ready to own up if we are in the 
wrong. 

4. By trying to give others a good example, we 
keep our friends. If we help others to act rightly, 
to work hard, to be better, we make friends of them. 
We have an influence upon others as well as they 
upon us. We should never forget this. Those 
whom we have helped in any way often become life¬ 
long friends. 


Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

Example. —When the teacher is showing the 
children how to read or write, or draw, he gives 
them an example. He reads a passage, or writes a 
word, or draws a figure on the blackboard. These 
arc called “ examples.” We like to read books that 
have illustrations. An illustration is a picture of 
some scene described in words in the book. When 
a shopkeeper wants us to buy a certain thing, he 
praises it and shows us a “sample.” “Sample” is 
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the same word as “ example.” We like illustrations 
because they help us to see with the eyes and so to 
understand more clearly what the author means. 
We like to see a “sample” of goods because it gives 
us a better idea than words could do of the quality 
of the goods. The teacher uses examples because 
it is easier for us to learn by example than otherwise, 
for two reasons. 

1. Children are apt to imitate what they see. 
Show how boys often mimic others and children 
often play at imitating “grown-ups.” This desire to 
imitate makes it easy for us to copy or imitate 
speech or action. Children learn by imitation of 
examples. 

2. Children desire to rival others. They do not 
like to be thought unable to do things that others 
do, so they try to write or read as well as the teacher 
or others whom they hear or see. 

Learning to live. —We learn to live by example. 
It is not altogether from doing what we are told, 
but from doing what we see others do. Others are 
an example to us. We imitate them, like to be in 
their company, try to rival them in what they do. 

Our examples are:—1. Great men. Those great 
and noble men of whom we read in our school books, 
of whom we hear, and whom we sometimes see, or 
to whom monuments are erected, are examples for 
us. They are examples of industry, of courage, of 
nobleness, etc. 

2. The men and women we meet in story-books 
are examples. The reason why we like stories is 
that reading a story is like meeting the men and 
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women, seeing them and hearing them speak Wo 
often imitate the heroes and heroines of books. 
Boys sometimes brought into court for thett, etc., 
confess that they have been reading bad books. 

3. Our parents and teachers are our examples. 

4. The companions we make are the most powerful 
examples of all. They are always beside us. W c 
follow them and do what they do because we want to 

be in their company. 

Every one of us is an example of something— an 
illustration of some fact. Some boys are examples o 
bad habits. When we describe a bad habit we can 
point to them. Others are examples of diligence, 
carefulness, truthfulness. 

Every person is an example of something, whether 
he wants to be so or not. Our example is being 
copied by other people. This is often done un¬ 
consciously. Others imitate us and do not know it. 
The mere fact of being always near us makes them 
imitate us, and so become like us. 

Children of one family speak and often write and 
walk like one another. People of the same district 
often look like one another and have the same dialect 
and the same dress. Others imitate us and we 
imitate them. 

Whom we influence. —In this way we influence 
all about us, but especially1. Younger companions. 
The younger children in a family or a school like to 
do what the older ones do. It makes them feel 
bigger and older. They take a pride in imitating 
the manners of the older ones. 

2. Our companions who are our special friends. 
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The nearer a person is to us the better he knows 
us; the more he is beside us, the more we influence 
him and he us. 

Good example.—In order to learn to live well:— 
1. We must follow only good examples, (a) This can 
he done by being careful in the choice of companions 
and friends. Some people are dangerous friends to 
have. As we keep vagabonds out of our houses we 
should keep bad companions out of our lives, (b) 
We must refuse to obey or to follow what is wrong, 
and we should not be afraid to speak out. A shop¬ 
keeper will not pass a false coin, he “ nails it to the 
counter.” We must refuse to follow bad examples 
and should protest against bad language or lying in 
our company. 

2. We ought to give only a good example, (a) 
The eyes of others are on us. They take advice 
and guidance from us. A nicely-dressed boy puts 
dirty boys to shame, and they often begin to imitate 
him. To refuse to do wrong helps others to avoid it. 
(b) We ought never to do what we should not like 
our parents or friends to see us dorng. We learn to 
live well when we always live so that no one could 
be led into evil by our example, even if they knew 
every part of our life. 

Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

Influence.—The class is familiar with the fact of 
influence, seen in the influence of mountains upon 
climate, the magnetic influence of the earth upon 
the compass. The same fact operates in character. # 
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The river Amazon flows into the ocean carrying out 
to sea a large body of fresh water. So our lives flow 
into other lives. To influence means to affect, by 
our words or conduct, the opinions or actions or 

speech of another. 

The method of influence—Influence is of various 
kinds. 

1. Simple persuasion. We influence people when 
we persuade them by arguments to take our way of 
doing things. 

2. Example. Though people do not try to per¬ 
suade us in words to take their way, their example 
is an influence. Refer to the influence of fashion. 
Many people never think for themselves, but all 
through life they do things for no other reason than 
that others do them. People follow a crowd though 
they may not know why the crowd is moving on. 
We tend to copy and imitate what we see, especially 
if we admire it. 

3. Force of money or power. In many places a 
man of wealth or position has influence because of 
these. Others are afraid to offend him. He can use 
his money or his power to crush those who oppose 
him. This is always a wrong influence. 

4. Force of character. Persons of stronger minds 
and character than ourselves influence us. We are 
drawn by them as the magnet draws the nail. They 
become our heroes. A good general has a great 
influence on his soldiers, a good master among his 
workmen. Goodness always tells. 

Some characteristics of influence. —1. Conscious 
and unconscious influence. Influence vorks through 
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reading, through conversation, through association 
with others in various ways. Things we hear or read 
remain in our minds and act as influences to shape 
our conduct. Influence acts both consciously and 
unconsciously. Though we may not set ourselves 
consciously to imitate a person, or follow his actions, 
he may be influencing us. We cannot see the Gulf 
Stream, yet its action is felt on the western shores of 
Britain. Hawthorne’s story of “ The Great Stone 
Face,” which so influenced the man who lived oppo¬ 
site to it in the valley that by looking at it every 
day his face gradually took on the resemblance, is 
a good illustration. 

2. Influence is powerful either for right or for 
wrong. Not only have good conduct and good 
character their influence, but also bad actions and 
bad character. A bad mind in a set of companions 
may infect all the rest. It may give them bad 
thoughts, bad language, tastes for bad things. But 
a boy or girl who holds up a good example, and 
stands for purity of language and truthfulness in a 
school, has a strong influence for good. 

3. Influence is universal. We are all having some 
effect upon the conduct of others. No one can 
escape influencing and being influenced. "When 
people have an infectious disease they are “ isolated,” 
kept apart from others, either at home or in a 
hospital. We cannot isolate ourselves. In work, at 
home, in school, in amusements, we are bound to 
mix with others, and there our influence has an 
effect. 

4. Influence is wide-spreading. We do not know 
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how far our words and actions may carry. The 
words we speak, the advice we give, the example we 
show, may remain in the minds and in the lives oi 
others for many years, and, through their influence, 
may spread to others whom we never see. A stone 
thrown into a lake sends ripples to the furthest 
banks. So the effect of our speech and conduct 
carries far beyond our control or our strength. 

We should therefore exercise care:—(1) By whom 
we are influenced. The books we read, the com¬ 
panions we associate with, the advice we receive, 
should be carefully examined, so that the influence 
that affects us may be of the highest. 

(2) How we influence others. Our speech and 
conduct should all be carefully guarded, so that no 
one may be led astray by us or influenced for evil. 
The influence we exert should be the best possible in 
every sphere of life. 



WORK AND INDUSTRY" 


■ * In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.”— Bible. 

‘•Work is only well done when it is done with a will, 
and no mau has a thoroughly sound will unless he knows 
he is doing what he should and is in his place.” —Ruskin. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

The fathers of the children are able to give them 
food and clothing because they work. For their 
work they receive wages. But children work in 
school at lessons, and at home by doing errands or 
helping in housework. They do not receive wages. 
We may work without receiving wages. Show how 
the employer is able to give men wages because he 
sells what they make, or gains money by their labour. 
Work must then be useful. Work is doing or 
making something useful. Play is often as hard as 
work. Games make us perspire and tire us. Games 
are not useful in the same way as work. 

Different kinds of work. —How do we work ? By 
using our brain in preparing lessons. By using our 
hands in making anything, as joiners and builders 
do. By our voice, as a singer or a speaker does. 
Men have often to use brain and hands and voice 
together. A person who works with his hands may 
be just as good a person as one who works with his 
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brain, and work done with the mind may be just as 
useful and just as hard as work done with the hands. 
The architect of a building is as useful and works as 
hard as the masons, etc. 

Why do we work?— 1. To get wages, to earn a 
living. He who will not work often starves, and 
deserves to starve. 

2. To help others. All good work is useful to 
others besides ourselves. Part of childrens work 
is to help their parents. There is much work done 
only to help others. Work should not be selfish. 

3. To fill in the time in the most useful way. 
Show how dull it is to be without something to do. 

4. To make our minds and bodies grow. School 
work is of this kind, and play, such as athletics, 
games, gymnastics, etc. 

Every one ought to work. —We cannot escape 
work. People who do not work are called lazy or 
idle. Tramps, beggars, and drones are lazy people. 
Those who only work with half their strength arc lazy. 

The result of idleness. —1. The idle man often 
starves. Show that many cases of children having 
little to eat, and homes being in misery, are due 
to people not working. 

2. The idle man often steals or does other wrong 
things. He has to fill in his time somehow. “ Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” The 
hard-working people seldom get into prison; they 
have little temptation to commit crime, for they are 
too busy earning an honest living. Hard-working 
children do not make mischief or cause disturbance. 

3. Idle children are often punished to save them 
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from becoming idle men and women. If they will 
not do their lessons, they are not fit for a good place 
afterwards. 

The reward of work. —The hard-working man 
receives rewards of various kinds:— 

1. Wages. Children sometimes get money from 
parents for doing things well. Picture the joy of 
having money that we have worked for. It is our 
own, for we have earned it. 

2. Respect. If we work people respect us. Show 
how people look down on an idle man. 

3. Good position. If we work hard we often 
rise above the position in which we started. The 
industrious schoolboy becomes a good workman. 
The good workman becomes a foreman, and often 
a master, with plenty of money and comforts. 
Describe the two careers of Hogarth’s idle and 
industrious apprentices; one became the magistrate 
before whom the other was brought as a criminal to be 
tried. 

Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

Show how most people have to work in one way 
or other. The clothes of some of the children were 
made by their mothers out of cloth bought by their 
father’s labour. It was woven at a factory, which was 
built by builders and joiners, and so on. Lead up to 
the idea of the universality of work. Describe a hive 
of bees, and how each of them has its work. The 
drones are cast out and stung to death. 

The reasons for work.— Recapitulate the reasons 
for work, but more particularly show 
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1 That our work enables others to earn a living. 
The cloth made at the factory gives work to tailors. 
Show how a strike among miners stops iron 
foundries, etc. If the railwaymen stopped work, 
all other trades would sutler. Our work enables 

others to work. 

2. Work is necessary to occupy and exercise our 
minds and bodies usefully. We must be doing 
something. If we are not doing something good 
and useful, we shall probably be doing something 
wrong or useless, playing idly, or mischief-making. 
The 'criminal classes are the idle classes. Show 
also that there is no work so hard as killing 
time.” The tramp or loafer begging from door to 
door has often a worse time than the workman. 
Tell of the people who were too lazy to build a 
bridge over the river in front of their house, and 
had to spend far more energy in tramping a long 
way round in order to cross. Hawthorne’s parable 
of “ Mr. Toil ” is a good illustration. 

3. He who does not work to earn his living has 
to live by the work of some one else. The work- 
house or poorhouse has to be kept up by the rates 
which are paid by people who work. The idle 
beggar feeds on bread given by hard-working people. 
A judicious use here might be made of the idea 
of a “parasite.” Idle people are parasites. Show 
that the bees in the hive object to keep the 
drones. 

The best kind of work. —1. All useful work is 
good. The work of one trade is necessary to the 
work of another. 
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2. The work of the mind is usually better paid 
than the work of the hands. This is so because it 
takes longer to fit a man for the one than for the 
other. \ ears of study and much expense have to be 
undergone to fit a man for a doctor’s or a lawyer's 
position. It is right that he should be better paid. 
Fewer people can do that kind of work than are able 
to do hand labour. But mind work is not for that 
reason more noble. The amount of wages makes 
no difference. 

3. The noblest work is that which is best done. 
It can be shown that if a boy through idleness, 
not through lack of opportunity or brain power, 
refuses to fit himself for mind work, the hand 
work which he may have to do will be less noble 
in his case. The nobility is in ourselves. No man 
ought to be ashamed of his labour. 

Every one ought to work. Work brings us («) 
money, (6) respect, (c) independence, (</) satisfaction. 
We do not require to beg our bread from others. 
The feeling that we have worked well is the best 
reward of all. 

Trace again the career of an idle boy, and show 
that it results in (a) poverty, ( b ) misery, (r) harder 
work than that from which he tried to escape, ( d ) 
crime (generally). 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

Describe the work of the farmer. He tills the 
ground and sows the seed, and nature does the rest. 
His work is making use of the powers of nature. All 
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kinds of work are ways of using the powers and gifts 
of nature. 

The blacksmith makes use of iron. Raw iron is 
made by the foundry men into steel. Factories take 
raw cotton and make it into cloth. Teachers’ work 
is to exercise the minds of children so that they may 
grow. The work of a general of an army is to make 
use of the natural quality of his soldiers. Children’s 
work at school is to exercise the power and gifts ot 
mind that have been given to them. 

The work is, in a sense, to tight against nature, so 
as to win what she has to give. To the hard-working 
man the powers of nature become good servants and 
give him many gifts. Picture a man settled on a 
farm in Western Canada. He has no house and no 
food, unless he works for them. But he cuts down 
the trees and builds a house, lie tills a corner of the 
ground and sows wheat. Thus by work he provides 
himself with food and shelter. By-and-by he may 
produce more food than he can use, and by selling 
this he may become rich. Show that work in its 
various forms is the effort to win from nature the 
necessities of life. 

Variety of work. —Work is of many different kinds. 

1. There are many different gifts provided by 
nature. To win these requires different kinds of work. 
There must be workers in wood and workers in iron. 
There must be farmers to cultivate grain for food, 
builders to put up houses, fishermen to catch the fish 
of the sea, sailors to carry from other lands various 
kinds of food and clothing, etc., and also people who 
direct and organise the various classes of workers. 
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2. There are many different needs in the world. 
We do not all live on bread and simple food, or dwell 
in small plain houses. Many people demand a large 
variety of food. Some live in large houses, and 
desire to buy pictures and have fine furniture. All 
these needs and desires cause different kinds of 
work. 

3. Workers have different powers. Some have a 
clever mind, but not a strong body. They prefer to 
work with the mind. Others have strong bodies and 
no taste for mental work. They prefer to labour 
with their hands. Others are gifted with the power 
of music, or the power of eloquent speech. Some are 
fond of the sea, others have a talent for engineering. 
Work to suit all these varying capacities must be of 
different kinds. 

All work is noble. —1. Labouring work is not 
necessarily less noble than mental work. To speak 
of the “ professional man” and the “working man” 
is no true distinction. All men who work are work¬ 
ing men. Mental work is often harder than hand 
work. 

2. The nobility of work consists in the way in 
which it is done. It all depends on the spirit of the 
worker and the energy he puts into his task. 

“ Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

3. The only man to be despised is the idler or the 
trifler. He is to be despised because he is (1) use¬ 
less: he does not help his fellow-men; and (2) a 
burden upon others. The idle classes live on the 
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work of others, beg from door to door, and dll our 
workhouses and our prisons. Refer also to the idle 
rich. 

Describe here how the Dutch in olden days 
punished an idle man. He was put in a pit and a 
valve opened to let in water, which could only be 
prevented from drowning the prisoner by his vigorous 
use of a hand pump. This was a well-deserved 
punishment, but it was useless labour. Idle people 
ought to be shut up by the State and made to work 
at a trade, in order to keep themselves and their 
families. 

The value of work. —1. It brings us independence. 

2. It tends to keep us healthy in mind and body. 
The exercise of hand and brain in work is necessary 
for their health. 

3. It gives us a purpose in life, and we all need 
this. A purposeless life is like a cork floating down 
a stream, tossed about here and there by every 
chance current. The real reward of work is the 
feeling of having done it well. 

The value of school work may be taught here. 

1. It develops brain and thinking powers, and 
shows us what kind of work we are fit for. It is at 
school that our powers discover themselves. 

2. It makes us capable of doing work well in after 
life. Show how the various subjects taught aro 
useful in different trades and professions, and direct 
attention to the fact that apparently useless subjects 
may be useful in training the mind. Much of the 
drill of soldiers is useless in actual warfare, but it is 
useful as training in habits of obedience and disci- 

0.350) 7 7 
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pline. Many gymnastic exercises are useless except 
as means of training the body. 

3. School forms habits of work. The lazy school¬ 
boy will probably make a lazy workman. Em¬ 
ployers want boys who have been diligent and 
careful at school. The habits of hard work can be 
formed as easily as any other habit. 



PERSEVERANCE 


“ Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids not sit nor stand, but go ! 

Be our joy three parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn nor account the pang, dare, never grudge the throe !” 

—Browning. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

If children cannot do a sum correctly the first time 
they try, there are several things they can do. They 
can go for help to the teacher, they can leave oft’ 
trying and begin something else, or they can try 
again until they succeed. The best way is the last. 
They should try and try again. This is called Per¬ 
severance. Perseverance is the habit of going on 
with whatever we are doing in spite of difficulty and 
failure. 

Show how the spider and the bee illustrate the 
habit of perseverance. Tell the story of Robert the 
Bruce and his encouragement in the midst of defeat, 
by the sight of the spider trying again and again 
to throw a web until it succeeded. Describe how 
a bee when it finds part of its comb broken down, 
sets to work to construct it again. A honeycomb, 
a spider’s web, etc. are monuments of perseverance. 
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The necessity of perseverance. —Every one needs 
perseverance in work. 

1. Every one has difficulties of his own. The farmer 
has bad weather, the sailor has storms. Show how 
Columbus’ sailors wished to turn back. In the 
making of a railway or the sinking of a mine, hard 
rocks and hidden springs are met with. Children 
have difficulties: lessons are difficult, and we can¬ 
not understand them at first; or at home we have 
things to do which interrupt our lessons. Some¬ 
times we are ill and work is put back. We all need 
perseverance. 

2. Difficulties will not be moved out of the 
way for us. Tell the story of the rustic who 
waited on the river bank till the stream should 
roll by. 

He who waits for difficulties to be made easy 
will wait for ever. The worst difficulties come from 
within ourselves. We get tired or lazy. We lose 
interest and want a change of occupation. These 
are difficulties that can only be overcome by per¬ 
severance. 

3. Perseverance usually brings success. Describe 
some of the great successes of perseverance. Palissy, 
the potter, tried for years to restore the lost art of 
glazing pottery, and at last burned his furniture for 
fuel. But he succeeded in the end. The Panama 
Canal has been a failure up till now, but the 
Americans, by new appliances and new methods of 
dealing with the fever which destroyed the labourers, 
are on the way to success. The steam-engine, the 
steamboat, are all triumphs of perseverance. 



PERSEVERANCE 1*5 

Children need perseverance. —Not only those who 
are doing a great work, but those who are doing the 
ordinary little things of life need perseverance. 

1. In play. There are difficulties in games. The 
best footballers and cricketers are those who never 
give in, but practise continually. The children who 
give up when losing a game will never succeed. A 
lost game is often won at the end. A battle is often 
won at the stage of the “ forlorn hope.” 

2. In work. Ordinary lessons need perseverance. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are difficult to learn. 
They do not coine naturally to any one. Our first 
attempts often fail, but success comes in the end. 
Perseverance counts for more than cleverness. 

3. In conduct. Wc need to learn to act well, as 
we learn anything else. “ Rome was not built in a 
day.” Even though wc fail once or twice, and are 
punished for it, we should try again. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

The boys who win in a long race are not always 
those who begin best, but those who have what is 
called staying power.” Some lose their wind, some 
lose heart. The winners keep on, and improve as 
they go. . 

Perseverance is staying power : the habit and the 
power of keeping on to the end in spite of all diffi¬ 
culties. We need the same determination, the spirit 
that never gives in, for everything we attempt. 

Why we need perseverance. —It ought to be 
shown more elaborately why perseverance is needed. 
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1. Perfection only comes by practice, by doing 
a thing again and again, until we have mastered 
it. Gold is seldom found pure. It has to be 
crushed out of the quartz and refined by many 
processes. All kinds of work need to be learned 
by practice. 

2. We easily lose heart. If we fail once or twice 
we are apt to imagine we shall never succeed. The 
thing that is chiefly to be admired in the history 
of Arctic exploration is the courage that never gives 
in, in spite of constant failure. The difficulties of 
school life and ordinary life are trifles compared with 
the explorers’ difficulties. The person who loses 
heart needs courage as well as perseverance. 

3. Distractions to perseverance often arise, (a) The 
distraction of pleasure. When children are tired of 
work and find it difficult, they are attracted by play 
or by the calls of others. Perseverance causes us to 
chose work rather than play, difficulty rather than 
pleasure. He who gives way to play and pleasure 
is weak-minded, (b) The distraction of other work. 
When we come to a difficulty, everything else seems 
easier than what we are doing. When we are reading 
a book we tire if it is difficult, and take up another 
book. We tire of our game if we are losing, and 
then rush off to another. Our character becomes 
“ fickle.” Boats that have lost their propellers drift 
here and there and are often lost. They make no 
real advance. Those who arc easily distracted from 
one thing to another are like these. They do nothing 
in life, and gain nothing. They are failures. A man 
of this type is “Jack of all trades and master of 
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none.” He does not persevere long enough at one 

trade to master it completely. 

The power of perseverance.—1. All good work is 
due to that. Canals and tunnels, great bridges, all 
the great discoveries of science are due to persever¬ 
ance. Stone by stone a building goes up. Word by 
word spelling is mastered. Line by line books are 
written. Figure by figure sums are done. Tell the 
story of “The Venerable Bede,” whose work was the 
beginning of English literature. The last chapter 
was written on the day he died. Ihis is the spiiit in 

which all great work is done. 

2. The greatest successes are often not due to 
genius but to the ordinary man’s perseverance. It 
?s not always the cleverest boys who rise to the 
highest positions; it is often the plodders. “An 
eagle or a snail could surmount the Pyramids. 
The snail may get to the top as surely as the eagle. 

The use of difficulty—1. It is a test for the weak 
and the fickle. A sieve separates out the different 
sizes of the materials passing through it. A fan 
separates wheat from chaff. Difficulty and obstacles 
separate a strong from a weak character. Even at 
school difficulties are testing our character. 

2. It is a means of strength. To strengthen the 
body we use difficult exercises. To make the fingers 
supple and strong for pianoforte-playing we practise 
scales and exercises. Difficulties are a training. 
Perseverance strengthens character. Little difficul¬ 
ties make us fit to grapple with big ones. School 
difficulties grappled with make character. 

3. It is a tonic. So far from making us lose 
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heart, difficulty in work ought to make us go on 
with more energy. Describe how Sir Walter Scott 
wrote his famous novels under pressure of financial 
failure. Our difficulties ought to put us “on our 
mettle and give us the determination not to be 
beaten. This is the feeling with which all successful 
work is faced. 


DILIGENCE 


•' If there be one thing on earth which is truly admir¬ 
able, it is to see . . . an inferiority of natural powers . . . 
honestly, truly, and zealously cultivated." Dr. Arnold. 

“ Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he shall 
stand before kings.”— Proverbs. 

Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

Diligence is the habit of working steadily. 

How to be diligent.— 1. Make use of every minute. 
When at work, the boy who works steadily is diligent. 
Show that every minute gives the opportunity of 
doing something. 

2. We should use all our power and attention. If 
a boy uses only part of his mind on a subject and lets 
the rest wander, he is not diligent, though his eye 
may be on his book. “ Whatever is worth doing, is 
worth doing well.” All our energy should be given 
to the duty of the moment. The twofold test of 
diligence can be applied at any time. Are we using 
all our time ? Are we using all our energy ? 

Diligence means regularity in work. Describe 
work done by fits and starts. Before an examination 
children sometimes try to make up for lost time by 
learning a great deal all at once. A hungry man 
cannot make up for two days’ starvation by one big 
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meal. The downpour of a thunderstorm will not 
supply the place of a quiet rain spread over the 
season. The mind will not learn well by fits and 
starts. This leads to “cramming.” We easily forget 
what we try to learn at a push. 

By working steadily we get more work done. Show 
the power of small things. Knowledge grows by 
adding little to little, as a house grows by stone 
being placed upon stone. Half an hour every day at 
a subject is better than three hours a week at a 
stretch. This is why the school work is portioned 
out. Children ought to do their work steadily and 
regularly day by day. 

The value of diligence.—1. Every one requires it. 
Clever boys may not seem to need diligence so much 
as dull boys. Some boys imagine they are so clever 
they do not need to work. They require diligence 
all the same. Cleverness will not teach us to read or 
spell without learning the words, or to write or count 
without practice. Refer to the story of the tortoise 
and the hare. Show how plodding, steady work 
often carries us farther than mere cleverness. The 
men of highest positions have been diligent workers. 
Great musicians, artists, engineers, arc the hardest 
workers. Many of the poorest men have been clever 
boys who neglected study and work. 

2. It improves the mind of dull children. Hard 
rubbing will put a polish on the commonest wood. 
Though a boy be not clever, by hard work he can 
become good at his lessons. Weak muscles are 
strengthened by exercise. “ Practice makes perfect,” 
Sir Walter Scott was not the cleverest boy in school, 
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but his hard work made him famous. Describe the 
untiring diligence that brought him fame and wealth. 

3. Diligence, is the quality most needed in work. 
Without being applied, the sharpest tool will not 
cut without diligence even the cleverest mind will 
accomplish little. Show how great works arc done, 
such as the cutting of a canal, or the building of a 
bridge. These require only one or two clever en¬ 
gineers, but thousands of diligent workmen. Ihc 
Pyramids, the Forth Bridge, etc. arc all monuments 
of diligent labour. In life we need the best minds 
we have, but more than that we need the habit of 

steady work. 



thoroughness 


“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 

might.”—E cclesiastes. 

“ Labour it up to the point of honour.” —Stevenson. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

“ Thorough ” is the same word as “ through.” In 
work it means to have good quality in every part, 
through and through. 

Thoroughness is shown in lessons, when children 
are careful in writing every letter, in arithmetic care¬ 
ful of every figure, and never leave a word till they 
understand it perfectly. It is shown in work, when 
workmen do the little things as well as they do the 
big things—sweep out the corners of a room, take all 
the weeds out of a garden, make a door or a window 
fit exactly. It can be shown in speech; thoroughness 
means to be careful that our words express our mean¬ 
ing exactly, saying neither more nor less. 

How to be thorough.— 1. Be orderly and methodi¬ 
cal in everything. A lesson that is not begun at the 
beginning, and gone through steadily till the end, 
will not be thoroughly done. Thorough work needs 
to be mapped out, and every part done in order. It 
is in a disorderly room that things are lost. In a 
disorderly piece of work parts are forgotten. 
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2. Do not pass over what is hidden. Thorough¬ 
ness means going through and through leaving 
nothing badly done though it is hidden. Show the 
temptation to surface work which looks well, an 
to surface knowledge. Tell of the monks who 
finished the shaded parts ot the cathedral walls as 
carefully as those in the full glare of the light. 

3. Pay attention to the little things. The details 
of a lesson must be learned as well as the general 
outline. Commas and periods make all the differ¬ 
ence to the sense of a passage. The figure alter a 
king’s name, I. or II., may mark the difference ot 

centuries in history. 

4. Be willing to take pains. Thorough work is the 
most difficult. To paint with a big brush is easy, 
but the little details are difficult. To get up a lesson 
in a general way takes little time, but thoroughness 
requires patience. 

The importance of thoroughness and accuracy.— 
1. The success of work depends upon them. Every 
department of work needs thoroughness. When an 
engineer is making a tunnel, the slightest mistake 
may involve failure. Refer to the St. Bernard 
tunnel, begun from both ends, which met exactly in 
the middle. The mistake of one unit in a sum at 
the beginning may become a mistake of thousands 
at the end. Show the thorough care taken with the 
ship’s compass before a voyage. Business is only 
successful when as much care is taken of the 
smallest order as of the largest. 

2. The safety of people often depends upon it. 
Bridges, ships, trains, which carry people, must be 
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perfect in the hidden details. The bolts of a bridge, 
the seams of a ship, the coupling of a train have 
often caused accidents. Before an express train goes 
on a journey every wheel is tested. A little beam 
too near a chimney may cause the destruction of the 
house. Show the precaution taken in a powder 
factory to prevent the slightest spark. When an 
army is on the march, scouts are sent out in every 
direction. One part of the country left unexplored 
may cause disaster to the whole army. 

3. Truth is based on thoroughness. The great 
sciences, botany, geology, electricity, medical science, 
etc. are based on facts got by observation. This 
observation needs to be thorough, or the result would 
bo untrue. Show the pains that writers of history 
take to consult original documents and letters, so as 
to make sure of their facts. 

Result of thoroughness.— 1. Thorough work lasts. 
Refer to “scamped” work, and show that it soon 
gives way. The Tay Bridge fell because many of the 
small parts were insecure. Time will test our work, 
and if it is not thorough—good through and through 
—it will sooner or later give way. Carelessly done 
lessons are not remembered in afterlife, but thorough 
work remains to help us. 

2. Thoroughness brings success. In every kind of 
honest work, men prefer to employ those who are 
thorough. The workman who can be trusted to 
work when out of his master’s sight, and who does 
the hidden parts as well as the surface, is valued. 
The doctor who uses care and thoroughness has the 
largest practice. Shoddy work of any kind never 
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pays in the long run. Michael Angelo spent much 
time over a statue when it appeared to be finished, 
touching up the outlines of the face. Asked why he 
did so, he replied, “Trifles make perfection, and 

perfection is no trifle.” 

3. Thorough work is a pleasure. Badly done work 
is an eyesore. We should like to take the blotted 
leaf out of our copy-books. Lessons that are not 
thoroughly prepared give us no pleasure. We can 
take a pride in work done thoroughly. Tell of the 
artist whose statue in the streets of Paris had a 
flaw in it that he alone could see. He made another 
in his studio, and one night had the two exchanged. 
Many an author has bought up copies of a book of 
which he was ashamed, and destroyed them. 

4. Character is made by thoroughness. Careless 
work makes an idle character. It shows a lazy dis¬ 
position. Thorough work trains us in the habits of 
perseverance, sincerity, and honour. A man who 
scamps his work is dishonourable. He is cheating 
the public and deceiving his master. Ho is wasting 
valuable time and material. 

Tell Ruskin’s story of the sculpture at Paolo, where 
only the visible side of the faces was carved, the rest 
being left shapeless, a fit indication of the character 
of the sculptor, who was banished for forgery some 
years later. The insincerity of careless work will 
appear in other ways in character, just as the same 
strata of rock appear in different parts of the country. 
He who is thorough and painstaking in his work is 
likely to be honest and true in his character. 
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“In business the keeping close to the matter and not 
taking too much of it at once procureth dispatch.”— 
Bacon. 

“ To comprehend all in few words: our life is short. 

We must endeavour to gain the present with best dis¬ 
cretion and justice and use recreation with sobriety.” 

—Marcus Aurelius. 

“Four things come not back—the spoken word—the 
sped arrow—the past life—and the neglected opportunity.” 

—Proverb. 

Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

Punctuality.—One of the most valuable articles 
we wear is a watch. Every boy desires to possess 
one. We use a watch or a clock in order to know 
the time of day. At different times we have to do 
different things. We want to be in the right place 
exactly at the right time. This is called punctuality. 
To be a minute behind the time is to be unpunctual 
or late. It is better to be ready some minutes before 
than to be late. 

The punctuality of nature.—Show a diary where 
the times of the rising and setting of the sun and 
moon, and the rise and fall of the tides, are given for 
a whole year. The sun never keeps us waiting. 
We can be sure of its light to do our work. The 
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tides are always exact, and sailors waiting to sail 
into port can know to a minute when the water will 
be deep enough. It is the same with the seasons 
and the farmer’s work. The year is divided into 
seasons in which each has its different work. Our 


day is divided into hours, and each one has its own 
task. The division of a day in an average child’s 
life might be described. 

The importance of punctuality.—1. No time is 
wasted. A punctual child enters school at nine in 
the morning exactly and the whole of the first hour is 
used. Two minutes late every day amounts to eight 
hours in a year. An unpunctual person wastes the 
time of others. To be late for school interrupts the 
class, and takes up the teacher’s time in explaining 
the lesson again. A servant who is late for work 


wastes his master’s time and 
workmen waiting. 


may keep 


the other 


2. It preserves the order of the day. To be late 
for one duty keeps back all those that follow. One 


soldier at drill out of step or marching too slowly 
causes disorder in all those that follow. Other 


duties are crowded out and hurried if we are 


unpunctual in one. Ten minutes’ lateness in the 


beginning of the day may spoil the whole of it. 

3. We can never make up for what is lost. If 
we keep any one waiting beyond the hour fixed for 
a meeting he may go away. Many a good oppor¬ 
tunity may be lost if we are not ready at the exact 
time. In some factories men who are a minute 
• late are locked out for several hours. 


4. Punctuality gives us a feeling of satisfaction. 

( 1 . 350 ) 9 
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“Well begun is half done.” Show what a “good 
start ” in a race means. A good start to the day’s 
work or the hour’s work gives us a feeling of satis¬ 
faction. Unpunctuality is a handicap for work. 

Causes of unpunctuality.—Procrastination, that 
is, putting off doing our duty instead of doing it at 
once. Children put off time in dressing or playing, 
and are late for school. 

2. Laziness. Those who “ sleep in ” in the morning 
are always late. To be punctual requires trouble. 
Many people do not like to take trouble. 

3. Carelessness. Some people do not take care 
to know the time and it slips past before they 
notice it. 

We should be punctual always. We can make a 
habit of it. This can be learned at school. The 
boy who is punctual at school will likely be punctual 
in after years. Punctuality is required in business, 
in meeting friends, in pleasures, such as concerts 
and games. It is required in everything, both work 
and play. 

The habit of being late grows. Refer to the story 
of Wellington’s secretary and his watch. “\ou 
must either get a new watch or I must get a new 
secretary.” 

m, 

Standard V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

The measurement of time.—We measure the 
duration of life or of work by years, etc., as we 
measure distance by miles, yards, etc. The course of 

the earth round the sun divides time into years and 

• • • * • * • * 
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the four seasons. The moon at first divided the 
year into months. The rotation of the earth divides 
the year into days, and the twenty-four hours into 
day and night. The division into hours and minutes 

is a device for convenience. 

Time is limited.—1. Day and night are fixed. 

Light and heat depart with the sun. 

2. The year is fixed. We cannot make the year 
or the season longer. The farmer must plough and 
sow and reap within the season or he loses his crop. 
The schoolboy must make certain progress in a year 
or the year is lost. 

3. The divisions of human life are limited. Boy¬ 
hood and school life cannot stay with us. Ap¬ 
prenticeship and youth are fixed. Manhood and 
womanhood change into old age sooner or later. 
Our powers become feebler after middle life is past. 

4. Life itself is limited. Some die soon and some 
late. Medical science and the care of health can 
prolong life, but certain diseases cannot be cured 
and nothing can restore our powers when old age 
comes. Speak of the vain and useless search for the 
elixir vitcc to turn old age into youth. 

Time lost cannot he regained—Show how every 
division of time has its own occupation. The day is 
, divided into work, leisure, and sleep. The year is 
made up of spring, summer, autumn, winter, each 
with its own duty for some people. Our life is 
made up of childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. 
Show how each of these has its own occupation, 
leading up to and fitting us for the next. Childhood 
is the time for growing, and for storing up health, 
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and for gaining knowledge and forming habits. 
Youth is the time for learning a trade or profession. 
Manhood is the time for our life’s work. Age is the 
time for rest, when the powers of the body are en¬ 
feebled. There is in life a time for everything. An 
hour lost out of a working day cannot be made up. 
For the schoolboy evening has its duties at home, 
and his mind is tired. The next day’s working time 
is already filled up. The workman who loses an 
hour cannot make it up, for the factory closes at a 
certain hour. 

A season lost cannot be regained. The farmer 
who does not sow in spring need not sow in summer, 
because the seed will germinate too late. If he does 
not reap when the crop is ripe the winter storms 
destroy it. A childhood lost is lost for ever. The 
boy who plays truant or idles at school can rarely 
acquire the knowledge he has missed. Manhood 
brings work which usually leaves no time or energy 
or inclination for learning lessons. It can also be 
shown that time wasted spoils and impoverishes all 
that follows. A bad crop of cotton will never make 
a good piece of cloth. A stone out of place in the 
foundation of a building displaces all that rest on it, 
so that the building is spoiled. 

The right use of time.—1. Order. Every duty 
should have its own time, as every article has its 
own place in a well-ordered room. To map out our 
time, and plan how much we need to give to each 
task, makes a well-ordered day. Time is lost if we 
do not try to keep every duty in its place. If we 
play when we ought to be working, or read when 
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wo ought to be writing, or do lessons when we ought 
to be sleeping, time is wasted and work is badly 
done. There is a time for everything—for work lor 
play, for sleep. A useful life depends on everything 

being done in its own time. 

2. Economy. We can save time as well as money. 

There are many odd moments when we have no 
immediate duty. These ought to be saved, as we 
save the money we do not require for necessaries. 
Tell of the glass window in the cathedral that was 
made of the bits of glass thrown away as useless in 
the making of the other windows. The sweepings 
of a silversmith’s shop are saved for the silver dust 
in them. Tell of Livingstone, who gained learning 
by placing a book on the loom where he wrought. 
Lincoln mastered grammar by catching up a book in 
his shop at odd moments. Much work can be done 
by making use of odd moments and half-hours. We 
have also our leisure time. When their work is done, 
many think they can spend the rest of the time in 
idleness. Leisure time ought to be used to fit us for 
work time again. Show the true meaning of recrea¬ 
tion. Games and amusements refresh the mind— 
re-create it. Show that the best rest is a change of 
occupation. Reading is a good rest for those who 
do manual work, athletics for those who have study 
to do. 

The advantage of a hobby may be pointed out, 
and various hobbies touched upon—the keeping of 
animals, the care of a garden, reading, some parti¬ 
cular study apart from our ordinary work. These 
not only rest the mind, but educate it as well. Many 
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a man has prepared himself for a better position by 
such use of his leisure time. Sir Humphry Davy 
began his scientific studies in a laboratory in his 
garret after his day’s work was done. Hugh Miller, 
when working as a mason, used his leisure for the 
study of geology. 

Emphasise the usefulness of the evening school, 
and the need for boys and girls learning there the 
theory of their trade or work. Masons and joiners 
should study architecture and building construction. 
Clerks should study languages. “ Time is money.” 

Warn against the wrong use of leisure, when 
amusements hurt our bodies or our minds in any 
way, or harm our work next day. We are wasting 
not only the present leisure time, but the next day’s 
work time as well. The best rule is never to be 
unemployed even in leisure time, and what our hand 
finds to do, do it with all our might. 

3. Punctuality. This means keeping strictly to 
the time of our engagement or duty. Punctuality 
is derived from the Latin word punctum, a point. 
It means to be ready on the stroke of the hour. A 
few minutes late at the beginning of the hour means 
a few minutes lost. The effect is felt not only by 
ourselves, but by others. A duty begun late is 
hurried and badly done. People hate to do business 
with an unpunctual man. 

Promptitude.—This is the opposite of procrastina¬ 
tion, which means putting off a duty instead of 
doing it at its own time. The word procrastination 
is derived from the Latin word eras, to-morrow— 
putting off till to-morrow. It is a mark of idleness, 
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and wastes time. This vice has eaten into the 
Spanish character: “ Manana ( o-morro' ■ 
to P o often the Spaniard’s reply when required do 

an Work § put off is seldom well done, if done at all. 
The present moment is the only rig it one. 
smhh must strike while the iron is ^t^DuUes^ut 
off are always more difficult to do. Th 
more difficult to tell, the kindness less easy to do, 
the distasteful work more distasteful, to-moirow 

th “ Artitoh in time saves nine.” “ Never put off till 
to-morrow what you can do to-day. Hie mi 
cannot grind with the water that is past. °PP 01 
tnnity never returns." We must learn to do the 
duty of the moment at the moment. 
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“ The most important part of self-culture is to enthrone 
the sense of duty within us. There are no limits to the 
growth of this moral force in man if he will cherish it 
faithfully.”— Chaining. 

“Stern daughter of the voice of God, O Duty.” 

—Wordsworth. 


Standards I. and II. (Age 7-9) 

Obedience. — An order may be given and the 
children asked why they fulfil it. Various answers 
may be made, such as that they will be punished if 
they do not, or that it is right to do it, etc. From 
all of which it will be easy to lead to the answer 
that they do it because they are told. Or a story 
of heroic obedience might be related, such as the 
old story of Casabianca, and the children asked why 
the hero is praised. The answer is, for doing as 
he was told. Obedience is doing what we are told 
to do. 

Every one should not be obeyed. —If a man on 

the street asks us to go into a shop and steal 
something for him he should not be obeyed. If 
a boy tells us to do v r hat we know is wrong, we 
ought to refuse. 

1. We should only obey the right persons. People 
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whom we ought to obey are parents, teachers, masters, 
doctors, etc. Why should wc obey these ? For 
various reasons. 

(if) They know best what is right for us to do. 
Children are ignorant. They have to be taught 
everything. They do not know how to behave until 
they are taught. Show from the conduct ol savages 
how a person does not grow up naturally doing right 
things. We all need to be taught. By obeying 
those who know better than we do, we are sure to 
do what is right. A horse needs a bit and a bridle 
to keep it on the right road. So children need to bo 
told what to do. 

(6) They are trying to do us good. Parents want 
to make the best men and women of their children. 
They do not tell them to do things for their own 
pleasure but for the children’s good. Teachers desire 
to train their pupils’ minds, doctors want to cure 
our bodies and should be obeyed when they tell us 
to do even unpleasant things. 

2. We should not obey where we know that a 
command is not right; for example, if a person told 
us to jump into the sea. Emphasise the point that 
parents and teachers would never tell us to do 
what is wrong. In many things we already know 
what is right and what is wrong. We should not 
allow companions or others to lead us into doing 
things that we know are wrong. 

How we ought to obey. —We ought to obey always. 
Sometimes obedience is difficult and unpleasant. We 
like our own way. To do lessons or go errands 
is often unpleasant. We must obey nevertheless. 
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Obedience is worth all the more when it is difficult. 
An obedient boy is often a brave boy. To obey only 
when we like is not real obedience. 

We ought to obey willingly. The boy who obeys 
grudgingly or only because he would be punished 
for disobedience does not really obey. Parents and 
teachers like to see willing obedience. We must try 
not only to do what we are told, but to think what 
parents would like us to do. This obedience is 
pleasant and brings joy to all. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 0-11) 

Refer to the Indian Mutiny or any mutiny of 
which the children have read. Show that a mutiny 
with its awful results is an extreme case of dis¬ 
obedience. Disobedience in any sphere of life brings 
bad results on those who disobey, while obedience 
brings happiness. 

The necessity of obedience. —The advantages and 
uses of obedience in every line of life may be 
illustrated. 

1. In home life. Obedience to parents brings 
happiness, the pleasure and goodwill of parents. It. 
also keeps children doing the right, which itself 
brings happiness. Disobedience causes parents dis¬ 
pleasure and distrust. Picture the unhappiness of 
children who feel that their parents are displeased. 
Disobedience causes unhappiness to others. Children 
who are disobedient in little things at home are 
generally disobedient in greater things, and often 
become worthless men and women. A child who 
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refuses to obey his parents or teachers will probably 
in after life disobey his masters and the laws of the 
State. 

2. In school obedient children who get their work 
done, and do as they are told, are a source ot pleasure 
to the teacher, and find school pleasant. Disobedient 
children find school unpleasant. Their work is not 
done well, they do not give attention, they forget 
what they are told, and they have often to be found 
fault with. 

3. In a shop or factory the workman is required 
to do as his master wants him to do. The shop 
belongs to the master, and if the workmen will not 
do as he directs them, the work will not be done 
and time will be wasted. Disobedient workmen are 
dismissed from service, and become useless, idle 
men. 

4. It can be shown in other spheres, for example 
in a soldier’s or a sailor’s life, how disobedience is 
dangerous and severely punished. In the case of 
a ship it endangers the safety of the ship. In the 
case of an army it may cause the loss of a battle. 
Obedience is often the soldier’s highest courage. 
Tell of the Roman soldier at Pompeii whose body 
was found standing erect where he had stood as 
sentry amid the showers of ashes and red-hot stones. 

5. In the State, obedience to the laws is necessary 
for our own sakes and for the good of others. Dis¬ 
obedience to the laws brings imprisonment and fine. 
Anarchy is the result when subjects rise in rebellion. 
In some cases, however, rebellion may be justified as 
the only means of getting better laws made. 
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There are people whom we should not obey.— 

1. Those who do not desire our welfare but only 
want to make tools of us. Many thefts are com¬ 
mitted by younger children at the command of older 
ones.- 

2. Those who try to persuade us to do what we 
know is wrong. We have an inner voice, that 
no one else can hear, that tells us certain things 
are wrong and certain things are right. This 
is called conscience. We must always obey con¬ 
science. There are times when we have no one to 
tell us what to do. We ought always to ask our 
parents or our teacher if we are in doubt. But if 
they are not at hand conscience tells us. We 
ought to obey conscience always. Disobedience to 
conscience makes us miserable. Obedience to con¬ 
science, refusing to tell a lie or to swear or to cheat 
at games, may be difficult, but it makes us happy. 

Tell of Dr. Johnson, who once disobeyed his father 
by refusing to stand in the market-place selling 
books. In after years he went to the spot where 
his father’s bookstall had been, and stood bare¬ 
headed in the rain for a considerable time, endea¬ 
vouring to atone to his conscience for that early 
disobedience. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

The meaning of duty. —The last message of Lord 
Nelson to his fleet before the battle of Trafalgar was: 
“ England expects every man to do his duty.” What 
was the duty England expected every man to do ? 
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Something different in each case. Some were sailors, 
and their duty was to look after the sails of the 
ships. Some were gunners; they had to work the 
guns Some were surgeons, others oilicers of various 
trades. Each had his own work and his own place. 
Duty is whatever we ought to do. Show by its 
derivation that duty is the same word as debt, 
something we owe, or ought to do. 

A debt is a sum of money we have to pay in 
return for goods or work or a loan of money which 
we have received. Duty is what we ought to do 
in return for what we have received. 

There are two parts in every bargain or purchase. 
The one part consists in our getting, the other in 
our giving in return. Many things are given to us 
in life. We are expected to do something or give 
something in return. What we are expected to 
* give in return becomes our duty. 

Gifts and privileges imply duties. —At school, 
children receive teaching and knowledge that will 
be useful to them in after life. They are ex¬ 
pected in return to give obedience and attention 
to the teacher and to show diligence in learning 
lessons. This is their duty. If a boy is clever it 
is expected of him to do his work specially well. 

At home children receive from their parents food 
and clothing, care and attention. In return they 
are expected to be obedient and loving, to help their 
parents in every way possible. In after life children 
ought, in return for the benefits of their youth, to 
see that their parents are cared for. This is their 
duty. 
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At work. We receive from our employers wages 
and sometimes food. In return we must give our 
time and our work. The workman’s duty is to do 
his master’s work. 

In the State. The State protects us, makes laws 
for our well-being, goes to war to defend us. In 
return we are expected to obey the laws and assist 
in seeing them obeyed, and to fight for our country 
if necessary. This is the citizen’s duty. 

In conduct. We have had given to us the know¬ 
ledge of right and wrong. At home and at school 
we receive the main truths of good conduct. In 
return for this we ought to obey these laws and to 
do only what is right, refusing to do what is wrong. 
This is the duty of those who know what right and 
wrong are. 

Special duties. When we purchase goods we are 
expected to pay for them. Payment of debts is a 
duty. If we are well off and have money to spare, 
it is expected of us that we shall help others. 
Benevolence is a duty. A soldier is trained by his 
country in the use of the sword and gun. His duty 
is to use these in the service of his country in time 
of war. Some boys have animals of various kinds 
as pets. Their duty is to see that they are kindly 
treated and properly fed. 

Duties are all different. —It can be shown in this 
way that every state of life has its own duty. Just 
as on board a ship or in the army there are various 
trades of rank each with its own duty, so it is in 
fife. 

There are various classes of people in the world. 
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OBEDIENCE AND DUTY 

Men are divided into classes according to their 
various circumstances of life, such as-(a) W ealth. 
There are the rich and the poor, and those who can 
neither be called rich nor poor, (b) Rank. Ihe 
King is at the head in dignity of rank, and alter 
him come Dukes, Earls, Baronets, and the ordinary 
citizens, (c) W'ork. Some have brain work to do, 

some have manual labour. 

All these classes have different duties, correspond¬ 
ing to their varied circumstances and relations to 

others. . 

All duties are important.—Some duties appear 

to be small. These may be as important as the 
large ones. The breaking of one small bolt in a 
ship’s side may cause the ship’s loss in the long run 
just as much as the want of the helm or the pro¬ 
peller. The light of a tallow candle is more import¬ 
ant in a small room than the brilliance of a star. 
A schoolboy’s duty is just as important for him as 
the Prime Minister’s is for the State. 

The necessity of doing our duty.—1. If we 
neglect the duty we lose the corresponding privi¬ 
lege. The schoolboy who does not work or is not 
obedient misses the benefit of school. The child 
who gives no respect or attention to his parents 
does not receive the joy and care of home. Many 
disobedient children have to be sent to a reforma¬ 
tory because they refuse to obey their parents. If 
we do not pay our debts we receive no more goods, 
and are given a bad name. In conduct, if we 
refuse to do what is right we come to lose the 
knowledge of right and wrong. Many people by 
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persistent wrong-doing are unable to distinguish 
between right and wrong. 

On the other hand it can be shown that the 
doing of duty brings further privileges, and further 
gifts. The hard-working, capable man gets better 
wages and is trusted to do higher work. The 
law-keeping citizen is respected and may be judged 
capable of high position in the community, etc. 

2. The doing of duty makes others happy, and 
duties undone cause suffering to others. A dutiful 
child is a comfort and help to parents, but a dis¬ 
obedient child brings misery and often disgrace to 
them. Those who do their duty in helping others, 
by providing hospitals, etc., make many happy and 
healthy. Thieves, drunkards, idlers, and all who 
disobey the laws of the country are a danger to 
others. If a master does his duty to those whom 
he employs they should be in a contented frame of 
mind for work. The world could not go on if every 
one refused to do his duty. If debts were not paid, 
no buying could be done and no goods would be 
sold. If scholars would not learn, the teacher would 
be unable to teach and schools would be useless. 
If there were no obedience at homo families would 
not be kept together. 

The world is kept going on smoothly because of the 
feeling of duty in the hearts of men, just as the bolts 
and rivets in a great engine keep the parts together. 

3. Conscience bids us do our duty. If we always 
try to act in the best way we shall have the 
guidance of conscience. Duty undone gives us a 
bad conscience. 
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OBEDIENCE AND DUTY 

Unpaid debts, unlearned lessons, disobeyed com¬ 
mands, badly performed work, all make us feel 
uncomfortable. We know we have not done the 
right thing, and this makes us unhappy. He who 
does his duty has a happy, contented mind. 

Duty must be done at all costs. —There are some¬ 
times difficulties in the way. To do our work requires 
self-denial; to obey our parents it is often necessary 
to disregard our own comfort. Sometimes a judge 
has to decide against his own friends, or a soldier to 
go to war when he is not sure that the cause is 
just.. A captain in a wreck at sea will remain on the 
bridge till the last person has left, though it may cost 
him his life. We have to speak the truth if we are 
* required, though it may tell against ourselves. Duty 
must be done at all costs. Many people have died 
doing their duty. We may not be required to die 
in the cause of duty, but we shall certainly be 
required to suffer, at least the loss of comfort, or of 
pleasure, or of gain. Refer to Tennyson’s ballad of 
“ The Revenge ”— 

“ I have only done my duty, as a man is bound to do." 

The sum of common duty. —1. To do our daily 
work to the best of our ability. 2. To do and speak 
what we know to be right in all circumstances. 3. To 
be just and kind in our treatment of others. This is 
what every man owes to the world and to himselt 
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PEACE 


“If others dare to be men of war, I dare more, for I dare 
to be a man of peace."—H ereward the Wake. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

Begin by reference to any war, and describe some 
of the results of it. The reason why soldiers have to 
fight is that their nation has quarrelled with another. 
War is always a sad thing. People are killed, many 
have to suffer, some lose all they possess. Peace is 
the agreement of one nation with another. 

Other quarrels may be just as bad as war, but on 
a smaller scale. Quarrels arise between children at 
games, among brothers and sisters at home, between 
masters and men. 

The cause of quarrels. —There are two causes of 
quarrel. 

1. The outward cause—the incident or the words 
that give rise to it. This outward cause is often very 
small. A small spark will start a huge fire. Quarrels 
often arise from the smallest of outward causes. 
Many of our greatest wars have been due to little 
incidents. The outward cause is magnified till it 
appears very large. Explain what is meant by 
“ making a mountain of a molehill.” Jealousy and 
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bad temper magnify little differences as a microscope 

magnifies a small insect. . 

2. The inward cause. There are many inward 

causes of quarrels. These only require the outward 
occasion to blaze up into a quarrel. Sometimes a 
fire in a house is shut up from the air and smoulders 
unseen till a door is opened and a breath ot air Ians 
it into a blaze. So it is with quarrels. The inward 
causes of quarrels are generally these:— 

(a) Jealousy. We become envious of each other. 
Some one has more money than we have, or gets on 
better at school. It is not difficult to get up a quarrel 
with one whom we envy or feel jealous of. 

(b) Bad temper. If our temper is easily aroused, 
a word will often do it. We become angry at the 
slightest cause, and lose our temper. Bad-tempered 
people are the source of much mischief and unhappi¬ 
ness in life. 

(c) An unforgiving spirit. Some people are re¬ 
vengeful. If an injury be done to them, they are not 
content till they have paid it back, and they seek the 
first chance to pick a quarrel with the person who 
has wronged them. 

How .to keep peace. —We ought to be both peace¬ 
makers and peace-keepers. There are many ways of 
keeping peace. 

1. By governing our temper. “ A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” To answer gently a person 
who is angry with us is the best way of calming his 
wrath. Explain the phrase “ to throw oil on troubled 
waters,” and show that this is a common plan at sea in 
small boats to break the force of the waves. Some 
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children think it is a sign of courage to flare up in a 
passion. It is often a sign of greater courage to 
remain silent. 

2. By forgiving and forgetting injuries. An injury 
that is not forgiven is like a thorn in the hand—a 
continual sore. Injuries that are kept in mind cause 
constant quarrels. Describe the state of things 
caused by the Corsican vendetta, or the old clan 
feuds of Scotland. They kept the people in a con¬ 
tinual state of quarrel. An injury was never for¬ 
gotten or allowed to go unrevenged. The same 
thing happens when children keep up the memory 
of injuries. 

3. By being careful not to provoke any one. The 
old way of challenging a person to a fight among 
soldiers was to throw down a mailed glove. It 
was called “ throwing down the gauntlet.” Many 
of the things we say and the things we do to one 
another are of the nature of a challenge. We 
provoke them to quarrel with us. We should be 
careful of others’ feelings, and not make rude or 
unkind remarks about them or to them. 

4 By pitying others for their ill temper or theii 
rudeness, instead of being angry with them. We 
should not be angry with a person if we knew 
that he had a mental weakness. We ought to 
pity rude or bad-tempered persons instead of flying 
into a rage with them. It is a defect regarding 
which we should try to help them instead of stirring 
up their bad passions. 

The benefits of peace.—Picture the results of 
goodwill to others in the home, at school, or in 
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games. Everything goes smoothly and pleasantly. 
There is laughter and pleasure all round. Show 
the effect of a quarrel in stopping a game. Describe 
the effects of a “strike” or a “lock out”—which 
is a form of industrial war—the misery and poverty 
that are the result. 


Standards Y. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

The benefits of national peace—It can easily be 
deduced from whatever history the class knows, that 
the times of a nation’s peace are those of its greatest 
prosperity. Peace brings progress of learning, inven¬ 
tions and discoveries, increased trade and general 
happiness and prosperity. The reasons of this are 
plain. 

1. Quietness of mind. When the minds of the 
people are not disturbed by conflicts and the con¬ 
cerns of war, they have time to study and promote 
inventions. During war the mind of the nation 
is too much occupied with other things. 

2. The help of others. This is necessary for 
trade. A nation’s trade consists in exchange of 
goods with other nations. During war this is im¬ 
possible. Ships are liable to capture at sea. It 
is one nation’s endeavour to prevent goods and 
especially food from reaching their opponent’s 
country. Thus trade is destroyed. 

3. Leisure for work. Many of the citizens are 
engaged in warfare, and are thus prevented from 
cultivating the soil or engaging in manufactures. 
Work suffers from want of men to do it. 
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4. The goodwill of others. In war it is the 
business of one nation to do as much damage to 
the lives of the opposing nation’s citizens as pos¬ 
sible. Hence many are killed and wounded, and 
much mourning and misery are caused. Unhappi¬ 
ness is the result of war. 

5. Security of property. Consider how many 
people lose all their property in war. Houses are 
plundered and burnt, towns destroyed by bombard¬ 
ment, crops destroyed. 

G. Welfare of the rising generation. This is one 
of the chief concerns of a nation. In war many 
children are made orphans, or families are im¬ 
poverished so that children cannot be so well 
brought up and educated. 

The blessings of international peace can here be 
enforced. Wars arise through selfishness, through 
national jealousy and pride, very seldom because 
of injustice. Show that it is for the prosperity 
of all that nations should keep peace with one 
another. Our wars have cost us our National 
Debt, and millions every year have to be spent 
in the upkeep of navy and army, which might be 
spent on education or on manufacture. 

During war prosperity and progress are at a 
standstill. Quarrels, strifes, dispeace of any kind 
bring the same results. Show that labour struggles 
between masters and men, lawsuits, private quarrels, 
and disputes arc all in their degree hurtful. 

The benefits of peace in private life.— These 
correspond in many ways to the benefits which the 
nation enjoys from international peace. 
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1 A calm mind. If we are at enmity with any 
one we are thinking about our quarrel and our minds 
are distracted. But peace with our neighbours gives 
us rest of mind and freedom to do our woik. 

2 The help of others. Those with whom we 
quarrel do not help us in any way. Co-operation 
l needed for games, for lessons, for many kinds 

of work. Work suffers from quarrels. . 

3. Leisure to work. Show how much tune is 
lost in labour struggles, in lawsuits, even in 
following out little childish quarrels and tellin^ 
them to others. A peaceful life saves all that for 

valuable work. 

4. Happiness. If the goodwill of others is lost 
to us, besides the injury they do us, we sutler 
from the thought of their enmity. Families are 
broken up, hard words are used that hurt our 
feelings and rankle like an unhealed sore, happy 
gatherings are spoiled by the presence ot those 
with whom we are at enmity. Peace brings the 
goodwill of others, their help in distress, and 
gladness all through. Illustrate by the rejoicings 
that take place when a war is concluded. 

How to promote peace in public life 1. Arbitra¬ 
tion. This is a method of settling disputes between 
two parties that prevents many a lawsuit. When 
a town or a railway company wishes to buy property, 
a man of knowledge and experience is brought in to 
settle the matter and to decide on the price. Many 
disputes between masters and men are settled like 
this. It is for the benefit of the country to have 
workmen’s ware ended. 
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2. Conciliation. A favourite method of settling 
disputes is lor representatives of two parties to 
meet together in a friendly way and talk over 
the matter, each seeking to understand the wishes 
of the other. Conciliation boards in regard to 
mines and railways are a modern method of pre¬ 
venting “labour” wars or strikes. Refer also to the 
Hague Conference for settling questions concerning 
international peace. 

How to promote peace.—There are many ways in 
which we can be “ peace-makers.” 

1. By tolerance of others’ opinions and desires. 
(a) Many quarrels are caused in argument, because 
men become angry with the opinions others express. 
Many religious wars have arisen because one party 
would not tolerate the opinions of others. Every 
man has a right to his opinion. However foolish it 
may seem, we should allow it to be expressed, and 
should not take offence because others do not think 
as we do. (b) Quarrels arise because our desires 
conflict with those of others. At home two children 
sometimes desire the same thing, and neither will 
give way to the other. We should be willing to 
give in to many of the desires of others. Unselfish¬ 
ness promotes peace. If we are willing to let others 
have their fair share of things, and their own place 
in games at home and school, we shall make peace. 

2. By forbearance with others’ mistakes and 
wrong-doing, (a) Many of the injuries others do 
us are due to some weakness in them. They may 
have a bad temper or an ill will. These should 
not rouse us to anger. We should try to stifle 
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our wrath and allow the injuries they do and the 
words they speak to be forgotten. Note the effect 
of time in healing quarrels. Time heals wounds, 
and covers the fields of battle with flowers and 
grass. In the same way injuries do not seem so 
large if we let time go by, and temper cools down 
so that those who give way to it are ashamed. 
(b) Many of the slights others put upon us are 
due to mistakes. They do not always mean what 
they say, and their deeds may not have the meaning 
which we put into them. 

3. By being willing to apologise for our own 
faults to others we promote peace. It is more 
heroic often to keep our temper, and to pass over 
an offence, than to seek revenge, or to ask pardon 
for some injury we have done rather than to defend 
it and quarrel about it. Show what “ peace with 
honour” means. Often an army may have “peace 
with honour” in surrendering. So may an indi¬ 
vidual by trying to smooth over a quarrel, even 
though he has to give in. If we are in the wrong we 
ought always to have the courage to confess it. 



PATRIOTISM 


“ Every subject’s duty is the king’s, but every subject’s 
soul is his own.” —Shakespeare. 

“The greatness of a country does not depend on the 
greatness of the territory, but on the character of its 
people.” 

“ In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old; 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake: the faith and morals hold 
That Milton held.” 

—Wordsworth. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

Get the definition of the word “ patriot.” A 
patriot (L. patria, fatherland) is one who loves his 
native land. Our native land is our “fatherland,” 
the land of our fathers, our ancestors 

The class will readily give the names of some 
outstanding patriots—Alfred the Great, Lord Nelson, 
William Tell, Joan of Arc, William Wallace, George 
Washington. The circumstances of each of these 
careers may be referred to. By reference to these 
it will be seen that patriotism is a virtue common to 
all countries and all great men. 

Reasons for patriotism. —We love our country 
because of:—(a) Its associations. We have been 
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brought up in the midst of its scenery, people, cus¬ 
toms, pleasures; nearly all that makes memory dear 
to us is part of our native land. Our country does 
not consist in a certain portion of land, but in all 
these other tilings. 

(b) Its part in our life. Wo become part of our 
country as the tree becomes part of the forest and 
mountain side. The climate and nature of the soil 
help to make us what we arc. The laws and customs 
of the country become habits of our lives. They are 
“ second nature ” to us. We become accustomed to 
the ways of the people, the food, the clothing, the 
speech. To take a man away from his native land is 
often like uprooting a tree. We find in Canada and 
other countries many towns called by the names of 
the old country. A Scotchman abroad will give a 
big price for a bit of Scottish heather. Many inci¬ 
dents can be used to illustrate the attachment of 
people to their native land. 

Our own country.—Every country has its own 
peculiarities, and all have their special advantages, 
for the sake of which they arc loved. We love 
our native land, not only because it is our native 
land, but because it has special characteristics that 
make it worthy. 

1. It is a land of freedom. A British citizen has 
(a) liberty of action, provided that he does not injure 
others or their property. Our laws aro framed on 
the basis that every citizen’s life is equally valuable. 
No citizen can be kept in prison without a fair trial. 
He can move about wherever he pleases if he does 
not trespass on private property, (b) Liberty of 
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speech. Criticism of the Government, of the actions 
of officers of the Crown, of the actions of individuals, 
no matter how high in rank, is permitted, both by 
speech and in the press. A comparison of this with 
Russia shows the benefit of liberty. Of course criti¬ 
cism must not pass into libel or defamation of 
character, which is severely punished. ( c ) Liberty 
of belief and opinion. No one is punished for his 
opinions in religious or political matters. Every 
person has a right to believe whatever he pleases, 
and to try to persuade others, if he so desires. 

2. Britain is a land of progress. In many things 
she leads the way. In science many of the greatest 
discoverers have belonged to Britain. Britons in¬ 
vented the steam-engine and the steamboat. The 
greatest discoveries in modern medicine, chloroform 
and antiseptic surgery, which have saved many 
lives, were made by Britons. In shipbuilding and 
in many manufactures Britain is in the forefront, 
and the Americans, who are her rivals in many of 
these, are of British stock. Britain owns the largest 
colonies in the world, and is the greatest commercial 
nation. 

3. Britain is a land of peace and security. Not 
only is the humblest citizen protected at home, but 
the name of Britain is a sufficient protection abroad. 
In every great city of the world there are consuls to 
protect British interests. Refer to the protection 
afforded in the days of Rome by Roman citizenship. 
It is the same honour to be a citizen of Great Britain. 

Our inheritance from the past.— These things are 
all priceless gifts, not only in themselves, but because 
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they have cost so much to win for us. They consti¬ 
tute a great inheritance from the past. Refer to 
history to show this. 

1. Our high position of power among the nations 
has been won in the great battles of our forefathers. 
Refer to Waterloo, Trafalgar, and other examples. 

2. Our scientific and industrial position has been 
given to us through the struggles and perseverance 
of inventors and men of science, and by our great 
explorers and pioneers. Many ot these did not reap 
the fruit themselves, either in wealth or honour, but 
we now enjoy the results of their labour. 

3. Our religious and civil liberties are the result 
of the hardships and struggles of men like Crom¬ 
well, Milton, Wilberforce, Knox, and many others 
whose names are forgotten. In some of our largest 
churches, there are flags, tattered and torn, hung 
from the roof. These are valued, because they are 
the relics of the battles and the suffering of brave 
men. So should we value our privileges and liber¬ 
ties. They are symbols of suffering and struggle in 
the past. 

How to show love of country. —1. By preserving 
the liberties gained for us. (a) In speech or actions 
we ought never to defame character, or deal unjustly 
with others. We must not abuse our liberty. ( b) We 
ought to stand up for the liberties of others. When 
others are being oppressed or treated unjustly, we 
should be ready to protest. It was thus that our 
own liberty was won in the past. We should also 
be willing to suffer, if need be, for freedom’s sake. 

2. By honouring the names of those who have 
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wrought and suffered to gain us our position. Refer 
to statues erected to the memory of great men, and 
to occasions such as the Nelson Centenary celebra¬ 
tions. Every patriot is willing to take a part in 
honouring the memory of great men. 

3. By giving our services and our means in time 
of war to preserve our country’s place and honour. 
This is the task of the army and the navy first, but 
it is a duty which really belongs to every man equally. 
The Territorial Army provides the meansof young men 
training themselves to fulfil this duty if required. 

4. By seeking to advance our country’s position in 
learning and industry and commerce. Every idle, 
thriftless person is the enemy of his country. Such 
people are a drag and a hindrance, and have to be 
carried along in progress by the efforts of others. 
They are “ dead weight.” Refer to the instance of 
Sparta, where the leader pointed to the citizens as 
being the walls of the city, “Every man a brick.” 
This is the origin of the term “ a brick,” as applied 
to a brave, trustworthy man. All good work and 
good character is patriotic. It is the country’s best 
defence, and the reverse is true of bad character. 
Show what a traitor is. The worst traitors to the 
country are not those who betray secrets, but those 
who weaken the strength of the nation by oppressing 
the poor, or by idleness or self-indulgence or crime. 


Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

School teaching should lay great stress on history. 
The reason is that history is the record of the growth 
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of nations. We cannot be true citizens unless wo 
know something of the history of our nation. o 
study the growth of plants from the root to the 
flower if we mean to become good gardeners. Io 
become good citizens we study the growth of our 
nation. 

The making of a nation.—1. Every nation de¬ 
velops from what was at first a barbarous race. The 
primitive races that occupied Britain can be de¬ 
scribed. At first men had no sense of being part of 
a nation. A family was the only unit of society. 
All the members wrought for the good of the family. 
A collection of related families became a tribe, and 
each member of the tribe fought along with the 
others against other tribes. Tribes joined together 
for the purposes of war, and the limits of common 
action and purpose extended. Each district had a 
king. The districts fought each other for supremacy, 
the king of the strongest became the king of the 
whole, and a nation rose into existence. This can 
be illustrated from English history. 

2. Territory. The nation required to be consoli¬ 
dated, jealousies and strifes to be submerged, and the 
limits of the nation to be fixed. This is done largely 
by wars with other nations. Gradually the limits of 
national territory are fixed, and internal feuds dis¬ 
appear in the battle against a common foe. 

3. Institutions. These consist of the form of 
government, and all customs connected with it. The 


government may either 

Great Britain, a republic as in France and America, 
or an absolute monarchy as in Russia. The forms 


be a limited monarchy as in 
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of these should be explained. History shows how 
they came into existence. Often it is due to what 
seems accident; in France the selfishness and tyranny 
of the kings and nobles drove the people into re¬ 
bellion. It may be due to the spirit of the people; 
in America the spirit of revolt that sent the Pilgrim 
Fathers and other bands to America was stirred up 
to the assertion of independence by the imposition 
of taxes by the mother country. 

Various other institutions, such as the vote, par¬ 
liamentary system, standing army, law courts and 
laws, municipal government, county councils, educa¬ 
tional system, are gradually evolved as years go on. 
The system of voting and the parliamentary and 
municipal systems of this country should be here 
explained. 

4. Spirit of the nation. This often develops under 
stress of war with other nations. Each nation has a 
different spirit depending on and also reacting upon 
its circumstances and history. The spirit of our 
nation may be described :—(1) Loyalty to the King 
as head and mouthpiece of the Government. (2) 
Democratic spirit, i.e. government by the will of the 
people expressed in votes. (3) Love of liberty of 
speech, opinion, and action. 

5. Place among other nations. Great Britain is 
recognised as foremost in shipping and commerce, 
and in the first rank in science and invention. 
National prestige used to depend mainly upon a 
nation’s fighting strength. In modern days, an army 
and navy are necessary for protective purposes, to 
preserve peace. Our place among the nations de- 
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pends now-a-days largely upon industry, commercial 
progress, inventive power, resources in minerals and 
raw materials. In this latter article Britain only 
saves her position by virtue of supplies from her 
numerous colonies. 

The advantages of a national life. —A nation exists 
to use the combined strength of each for t he highest 
good of all. There are many things that a man 
cannot do for himself singly. For these purposes 
many band together to form a nation. 

1. Protection. One man cannot protect himself 
and his family. The nation can protect him. This 
was the first, and for a long time the only, use of 


national life. 

2. Trade. One man is unable to produce all that 
is necessary to life. Each man does only one thing, 
makes one kind of article, or in modern days a part 
of one kind of article; and these are exchanged by 
means of trade, so that each can obtain all the dif¬ 
ferent things he needs. 

3. Education, and the care of the poor and 
weak. These have been regarded in modern times 
as more and more the nation’s duty. Formerly 
these were in the hands of the church or of private 
effort. It is recognised that to attend to these 
necessary things is a national duty, in which every 
man should share. It is done by the setting up 
of infirmaries, hospitals, and schools supported by 
taxes. 

4. Other works, such as the post-office, telegraph, 
telephone, and in some cases the railways, have 
become national services. The reason for making 

as:*) 14 
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them so is to provide such advantages for districts 
which could not provide them for themselves. A 
letter is now delivered at any house in the British 
Isles, however remote, for one penny. 

Patriotism. —Nations, like men, have risen and 
fallen. They have become great and then declined. 
Greece and Rome and many ancient nations can be 
used as illustrations. 

Patriotism is the effort to keep our nation in a 
high and progressive state. It consists in:— 

1. The preservation of liberties. Where one class 
or one man receives more than the just degree of 
power, the result is tyranny. Virtues, like flowers, 
must have room and air to grow. 

2. The abolition of evils. Abuses of all good 
things are possible. Wealth has its abuse in luxmy 
and in the poverty of the labouring class. From un¬ 
restricted freedom spring such evils as intemperance. 
The congregating of people in towns creates over¬ 
crowding evils, infectious diseases. The rise of great 
industries causes “sweating” and unhealthy condi¬ 
tions of labour. All these evils must be restricted 
by the State, if the nation is to live. 

g. The care of the weak and poor, and the edu¬ 
cation of all to as high a standard as possible. The 
more enlightened the men who make up the nation, 
the more fit it is to live and make progress. 

4. The preservation of position among other nations 
in regard to territory and commercial advantages. 

The duties of patriotism.— Each man may be a 
patriot by taking his part in the legislation and ad¬ 
ministration of the laws of the country. («) By 
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voting at elections. Enforce the duty of a reasoned 
opinion and of giving a decision by vote, (b) 1 y 
giving his talents to Parliament if called on, 01 to 

municipal councils and boards. 

All the c-reat duties of patriotism above mentioned 
are in the hands of municipalities and departments 
of State. By paying our taxes and recording our 
votes we take an ordinary share. But an individual 
is called on to do more. We may be called to some 

special share. 

(1) We are all called on to fight, or be prepared to 
fight, for the defence of our country. (2) r lo preserve 
the honour of our country by our life and character 
if we are in foreign lands. The spirit of brothei- 
hood and agreement among nations is largely due to 
this. (3) To respect rulers and magistrates and obey 
the laws. (4) To maintain a high character in per¬ 
sonal conduct, and to try to influence others. I ublic 
opinion is the result and reflection of character, and 
public opinion sways the government. We can raise 
and enlighten public character and opinion around 
us, and so elevate the spirit and conduct of the 
nation. The vote, and consequently the administra¬ 
tion of the country, thus depend on the individual 
character of the citizens. A high character is the 
highest patriotism. 

14 Vain roughest fleets of iron framed, 

Vain those all-shattering guns, 

Unless proud England keep untamed 
The strong heart of her sons.’* 

The brotherhood of nations. —Nations can be 
brothers as men can. The great aim of national 
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life is the elevating of the life of the whole world. 
Toward this end :— 

1. Peace should be aimed at in all our dealings 
with others. There is a false patriotism which 
consists in race-hatred. This feeling should not 
be tolerated. The Chinese and Japanese nations, 
long despised, are awakening into strength, and 
claim recognition from other nations. 

2. We should be willing to learn from other 
nations. Patriotism should not be turned into 
conceit, but the faults of our own nation should be 
fully admitted, and the virtues of others fully 
copied. 

3. Nations should combine for the rooting out 
of abuses in other nations. One great use of power 
is to assist the weak. 

4. Trade between nations should be free, and each 
should be allowed to use freely the others’ scientific 
inventions and encouraged to read their literary 
masterpieces. “ Science and art have no father- 
land.” 
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“Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul 
And chaDgc to purpose strong: 

But he, who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious tlow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 

And faints at every woe."’ 

—N E W MAN. 

“The sole proof of a commanding power is in that 
power repressed.”—B rowning. 

‘ Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in all things.”—S t. Paul. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

The man whom boys most admire is one who has 
power over men or things, a sea-captain, a general, a 
king, an engine-driver, even a lion-tamer. Wo admire 
in these men the power to govern others, to tell them 
what to do, and to compel them to obey. We like to 
be masters rather than servants, to command rather 
than to obey. We think very little of any general 
who cannot control his troops. A captain who had 
no power over his sailors would soon wreck the ship. 
An engine-driver who loses control over his engine 
causes the death of his passengers. A lion-tamer 
who could not master his lions would be killed. 
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We have it in our power to be masters and 
captains, ruling over our words and feelings. Our 
lips, our five senses, our hands, our feet, are all 
servants who ought to obey us. These ought to be 
under our control as much as an engine is under the 
control of the driver, or the sailors of a ship under 
the control of the captain. 

Good and bad temper.—A boy whose feelings 
never rise in a storm and burst out in angry words 
or thoughts is called a good-tempered boy. To be 
bad-tempered is to allow angry feelings or thoughts 
to possess us, to master us, to run away with us as 
the runaway engine rushes away with the train. 

Forms of bad temper. —1. Sulkiness. This is the 
silent form, when a person refuses to speak to the 
one who has done him injury, or even to those who 
are round about him. Relate some of the things a 
sulky boy will do. He is unaffected by happiness, 
by fun, by the wishes of others. 

2. Discontent. Bad temper sometimes takes the 
form of making people discontented with everything. 
Bad-tempered children are never pleased with what 
their parents do for them, or with their possessions 
and their pleasures. There is a gloom over every¬ 
thing, making life dull and unpleasant. They answer 
sharply if spoken to, forget the rules of politeness, etc. 

3. Passion. This is the violent form of bad 
temper. Describe a person in a passion. It is often 
called a fit because it is like a disease. The person 
does not appear to have control of his body any 
more than a person in a fit. He does many harmful 
and foolish things. 
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The results of had temper.—1. A bad-tempered 
person is unpleasant to live with. Show that sulky, 
discontented people are disliked by others. Peop e 
who give way to fits of passion often do sliametul 
things. Describe a slumbering volcano, and the 
damage an eruption does; it is dangerous to li\ e 
near a slumbering volcano. Show that in a buist ot 
passion people often indict injury upon others. Boys 
strike others, children are disrespectful to their 
parents, call each other hard names, etc. Most 
murders are committed in a fit of passion. 

2. Bad-tempered people suffer a great deal after¬ 
wards for what they do. When the temper is cool 
we see what we have done, and are bitterly sorry. 
We speak words we would gladly take beck. We 
make enemies, we inflict injury that may be in¬ 
curable. All these things cause us suffering and 
regret. 

Where good temper needs to be shown.—1. At 
home. When parents tell their children to do what 
is disagreeable the children are apt to get into a 
temper, or when they are punished for something 
they have done, or sometimes when they think they 
have not got a fair share of good things, or have 
been unfairly treated. If home is to be happy for 
ourselves and others, we need good temper. 

2. In games. When we have been beaten, or when 
we have been hurt by accident, we need good temper. 
The bad-tempered boy always gets the worst of it in 
a game, and often spoils the game for others. We 
should learn to smile at defeat. The great rule of 
games is to keep our temper whatever happens. 
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3. In argument. Others do not always think as 
we do. We should hold to the opinion which we 
think to be right, but should not get into a temper 
over it. The good-tempered person in an argument 
usually has the best of it. We have no right to get 
into a temper with a person because he does not 
think as we think. It is not a sign of courage or of 
bravery to show bad temper. It is brave to master 
our temper. “He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” Show how we admire 
successful generals, but successful rulers of then- own 
tempers are just as admirable. 

A bad-tempered child can cure himself. It is said 
by some people that we are born with our tempers, 
and cannot help them. We can learn to control 
them if we like. A young horse is unmanageable at 
first; but, if the driver persists in training it, he can 
control it before long. So it is with bad temper. 

A good-tempered person is a person who has 
learned to control his feelings. He does this in 
various ways. The chief of these is by guarding his 
words and actions. He does not allow anger to 
master his lips. To yield to anger is not the way to 
let it die out; it is the way to stir it up. The engine- 
driver puts on the brake when the engine begins to 
go too fast. We should learn to put on the brake. 
For a very restive horse a special curb is used. We 
have the greater need to curb our temper the more 
unruly it is. Impress upon the children the fact 
that the best way to destroy bad temper is to curb 
the words and actions and feelings through which it 
finds outlet. 
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Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

Temper. —Explain how steel in the process ol 
manufacture requires to be tempered, that is, to be 
made neither too brittle nor too solt. If too soft it 
bends with a strain, if too brittle it breaks readily. 
This word “temper” is the same word as we use in 
speaking of people. Persons are either good-tempered 
or bad-tempered. Good-tempered people are those 
that are not disturbed by the difficulties of life, or 
the injuries that others do to them, or the hard 
words they speak to them. Bad-tempered people 
are those that are easily roused into a passion by 
these things. They become irritable or sulky or 
discontented. 

Good temper is not good humour, though it is a 
great help if we are able to see the funny side of 
things. It is a condition of mind we require to form. 
Some people are naturally good-humoured, ready to 
laugh at everything, and take things in good part. 
Others are of a different nature. But all can form 
good temper. 

The benefits of good temper.—1. It makes us 
pleasant to those around us. Good-tempered children 
make home happy. They are never discontented, do 
not get into the sulks, are not irritated by what 
others do or say. They do not fly into a passion if 
they are beaten at games or if their wishes are 
crossed. Their friends love them and try to help 
them. They make life easier for their fathers and 
mothers. Show the various miseries that are caused 
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simply by a bad-tempered child. One such child 
can spoil happiness, as one string in a violin, out of 
tune, can spoil a piece of music. Many of the crimes 
of violence are due to bad temper. 

2. Good temper saves us from doing what we will 
be ashamed of afterwards. Show the foolish things 
a bad-tempered person does on the spur of the 
moment. People often laugh at a person in a bad 
temper. 

3. Good temper makes us happy. We are not 
happy when we have some trouble or sickness. Bad 
temper spoils our peace and happiness of mind in 
the same way as sickness destroys our health and 
comfort. 

How to form good temper.— Soldiers are dis¬ 
ciplined so that they will not break away from the 
ranks in time of danger. We need to drill ourselves 
and discipline our bodies so that they shall obey our 
minds always. 

1. We ought to watch the first beginnings of bad 
temper. It comes upon us often unawares. Those 
who arc out in a small boat have to watch for the 
first signs of a squall across the water. We need to 
watch our feelings and check them at the beginning 
of passion. Tell the story of the taking of Edinburgh 
Castle by soldiers who crept up the rock at the un¬ 
guarded part. We need to guard our temper so that 

we shall not be taken unawares. 

2. The best way to control temper is to keep con¬ 
trol of our words and actions. An engine will stop 
if the brake be put on the wheels, no matter how 
strong the steam is. Feelings go down within us if 
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W e do not allow them expression. If we remain silent 
in a passion the anger will (^dni down. When we 
have controlled our anger several times it becomes 
much easier to control it again. 

Temperance.—Another word formed from temper 
is “ temperance.” Temperance is the habit of contiol 
not only over our words and feelings, but also over 
our bodies in matters of food and drink. 

An intemperate eater is called a glutton. Some 
children are so fond of sweets that they cannot resist 
spending money on them it they have it. When an 
opportunity of eating fine cakes or food comes to 
them they cannot resist, and often make themselves 
ill. It is wrong to lose control of ourselves and eat 
too much just as it is to lose control of our temper. 

Temperance generally refers to control of ourselves 
in regard to strong drink. The habit of drunken¬ 
ness is due to men not being able to resist the desire 
for strong drink. 

The results of intemperance.— 1. Loss of health. 
People who give way to strong drink in time lose 
their health. Their bodies get out of order. Many 
of the worst diseases are caused by the use of strong 
drink. 

2. Loss of money. Strong drink is expensive. 
The intemperate man wastes his money on it, and 
often has not enough left to buy the food and cloth¬ 
ing he and his family need. This foolish waste 
causes a great deal of poverty and suffering. 

3. Loss of work. Those who cannot resist strong 
drink are often unfit for work. They become poor 
workmen, and lose their situations. 
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4. Loss of happiness. Many a home is broken up 
because the parents take strong drink. It leads to 
quarrels, and neglect of the comforts which home 
should provide. People get into trouble because 
they cannot pay their debts. They are often cruel 
and unkind. 

Show that they do not mean to do these things, 
but it is no excuse to say that. Their desires have 
got out of control like a runaway horse, and strong 
drink has taken possession. 

“ O that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains I ” 

Temperance is also required in other things — 
1. In the use of language. Show how our tongues 
run away with us, and we allow ourselves to say 
unkind and foolish things we do not mean to say, 
because we do not control our language. The run¬ 
away tongue shows itself in swearing, in unkind 
stories we tell of one another, in hasty words. 

2. In behaviour. Some children do not know how 
to behave themselves in company. They push to 
the front, they arc rough in their conduct in the 
house, they are not gentle with the weak. This is 
due to want of control of behaviour. 

Self-denial.— We need to practise temperance in 
all things. The habit of doing so is called self- 
denial. 

1. We should be able to refuse food or drink if we 
know it will do our bodies harm, even though we 
should like it very much. This may be unpleasant, 

but it makes us happy and strong. 

2. We should learn to keep our thoughts to our- 
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selves, to restrain our language about others to 
keep ourselves in the background, to contiol oui 
actions by being gentle and polite in our manners. 

Standard VII. (Age 13-1o) 

Describe how when the body is touched suddenly 
there is an immediate response in movement. 1 
we prick a person’s arm with a pin he immediately 
starts back and cries out. If a bright light is flashed 
before a child it turns to look at the light. A sudden 
desire to move or cry out is called an impulse. \\ e 
do not require to think at all in order to act upon 
impulse. The mind does not enter into the action. 
It may be quite mechanical. Some savage tribes 
teach their children not to cry when in pain, and to 
remain still under torture. This can be done if the 
mind is trained to control the body. The mind 
stands between the feeling of pain and the cry that 
usually follows it, and restrains the cry. This is a 
form of self-control. Self-control is the habit ot 
training the mind to control the body in all its 
movements, in words, actions, eating, and drinking, 
Just as a driver controls his horse when, under the 
impulse of a fright or of high spirits, it wants to run 
off, and prevents it from doing what it wants, so the 

mind ought to control the body. 

Some forms of self-control.—1. Control of temper. 
This is the action of the mind in preventing anger 
from taking possession of our words and actions. 

2. Control of appetite. Under the impulse of 
hunger or desire of food or drink, our first instinct 
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is to seek immediate satisfaction. A glutton or a 
drunkard allows appetite to be satisfied at once, 
without reflection or control of any kind. 

3. Control of language. The impulse of speech is 
to say what first comes to our lips. Want of control 
in speech is the cause of swearing, of hasty words, of 
gossiping. 

4. Control of thoughts. Our thoughts are often 
inclined to wander idly, or to follow any chance 
attraction. We could not attend to anything or 
study any book if we did not control our minds, and 
force them to concentrate upon the subject in hand. 

How to attain self-control. —Show that self-control 
does not mean to repress altogether our impulses and 
desires. It means to direct them, to turn them into 
the right channel. If a pond be so full of water that 
it overflows, the owner does not try to stop the over¬ 
flow by a barrier. He leads the water off by making 
a channel. So should we in trying to control our 
impulses. 

In the case of anger we should try to divert our 
attention from the irritating object or words and turn 
it to thoughts of kindness or ways of repairing the 
injury that is the cause of our anger. In restraining 
appetites, we should think of something else. When 
we are tired and hungry and far from home, the only 
way of relief is to forget these by interesting ourselves 
in other thoughts or in the scenery. The best cure for 
drunkenness is to get the drunkard to interest him¬ 
self in some elevating subject, or to engross himself 
in work or reading, or in the happiness of those 
about him. 
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In the case of language and thoughts the method 
is the same. We should use the energy m some 
other way. If our thoughts wander we should bring 
them back and focus them as we focus a telescope 
on the subject. Study is the best cure for a wander¬ 
ing mind, or one that is subject to bad thoughts. 
Much of the value of school study is to train us to 

concentrate our minds. 

The benefits of self-control— 1. Power. Show the 
power that is running to waste in many lochs and 
streams. The experiment is being tried in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland of collecting the wasting waters 
and making them drive large turbines so as to gener¬ 
ate power for a factory. The same thing is done by 
a sailor when he uses a breeze that would sink his 
boat if it were not under control, and makes it drive 
it forward by trimming the sails in the right way. 
Want of self-control is waste of energy. A fit of 
passion exhausts us. Drunkenness or gluttony un¬ 
dermines our strength. A wandering mind or bad 
thoughts waste the strength of the mind. It we 
control the energy we can turn it into power. A 
person who controls liis temper and his language is 
stronger in argument and more powerful in speech 
when he does speak. The actions of a bad-tempered 
man are like an army wasting its ammunition in the 
form of blank cartridges, or an engine blowing off 
good steam that might be useful if it were kept in. 
The Duke of Wellington at Waterloo gave his com¬ 
mands in a subdued tone of voice. 

2. Freedom. If we control our bodies we retain 
command of them and are then free to do as we 
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please. Those who give way to appetites or passions 
of anger become slaves. Their bodies take posses¬ 
sion. After a time they are not their own masters, 
and are liable at any moment to be overcome by 
passion or vice. This is best seen in the case of 
drunkenness. A man is then incapable of taking 
charge of himself. The same is true of anger. The 
driver of a well-trained horse is free to go where he 
wishes, if the horse be ill-trained he can only go 
where the horse likes. Impress the fact that self- 
control is the only way to freedom of action. This 
comes out clearly in connection with crime. A 
man who will not control his actions according 
to the law, but steals or does injury to others, is 
put in jail. His freedom is taken from him. The 
only way to be free is to submit to the control of 
the laws. We must put our bodies under laws if 
they are to remain our servants and not become our 
masters. 

3. Health. Self-control leads to health of body, 
If a watch be ill regulated, and wound up irregularly, 
it soon goes out of order. It is the same with our 
bodies. Bad temper and the want of control of 
temper lead to ill health. Some men die through 
heart failure in a fit of passion. Bad temper makes 
us feel ill and out of sorts. The ill health of the 
drunkard or the glutton can easily be impressed on 
the children. If the mind be allowed to dwell on 
morbid thoughts or to remain in a state of depres¬ 
sion it reacts upon the body, and puts it out of order. 
The influence of the mind on the body is well seen 
in the case of certain diseases. Imagination of ail- 
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ments may bring them on. Good thoughts and a 
cheerful mind help to keep away disease. 

4. Happiness. («) A calm mind brings happiness. 
Anger is not a pleasant thing to indulge in. It 
disturbs the mind and brings misery. A person who 
has learned to control his feelings is not so worried 
by small injuries, and learns to make light of diffi¬ 
culties. If we keep ourselves in the background we 
are not so disturbed at being slighted. 

(b) We are liked by others and give them happi¬ 
ness. Show the happiness a sober life brings at 
home, and the comfort it gives to friends. 

(c) We enjoy the good things of life if we do not 
abuse them. A child that eats too many sweets is 
not able to enjoy them in the same way as a child 
that gets few. The gifts of the world lose all their 
sweetness if we do not take them temperately. Ex¬ 
plain the proverb “ Enough is as good as a feast.” 
Enough is better than a feast if the feast is more 
than enough. A happy country is one where all the 
citizens are governed by and obey willingly good 
laws. 


(1 350 ) 
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“ There is a time in every man’s education when he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance, that imi¬ 
tation is suicide ; that he must take himself for better, for 
worse, as his portion ; that though the wide universe is full 
of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but 
through his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is 
given to him to till.”— Emerson. 

“ The race is run by one and one, and never by two and 
two.”—K ipling. 

“ Every man shall bear his own burden.”—S t. Paul. 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

Self-help. —When a boy brings to school a specially 
well-written exercise the teacher often asks if he did 
it all himself. If not, he gets no credit for it. One 
purpose of school is to train children to do things 
for themselves. A new ship before her voyage is 
fitted out in dock with engines, propeller, coals, food 
for the crew, etc., in order that she may be able 
to sail a long distance without help from others. 
Children at school are “ fitted out ” with knowledge 
and good habits so that in after life they may be 
able to do without the help of others. 

The habit of self-help.— Children can learn in 
youth to help themselves. 

1. At home. There are many little things they 
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can do for themselves—keep themselves clean and 
tidy, look after their boots and clothes, put their own 
room in order. Even the youngest can find some¬ 
thing to do. Children should be fond of being able 

to do little things for themselves. 

2. At school. Some children do not trouble to 
think out the meaning of difficult words, or to work 
difficult sums alone. They depend upon the help of 
their neighbours, or wait till the teacher explains. 
Show the foolishness of saying “ I can’t.” This often 
means “ I won’t try.” Those who do not try to help 

themselves are really lazy. 

3. In games. In such games as cricket or football 
we need to know what to do and do it at once. Each 
boy has his own part of the held to look after. A 
boy who has always to be prompted is useless to the 
team. 

Those who try to help themselves in youth will be 
the better able to work for themselves in later years. 
Children who continually depend upon others will 
find life much harder. A tree trained up by the side 
of a wall cannot stand alone, while one which has 
grown by itself from the first is able to survive storms 
and wind. 

The value of self-help. —1. It saves the labour of 
others. Picture a mother having continually to 
do little things for her children that they might do 
for themselves. A man who can cultivate his own 
little garden saves the expense of a gardener. A 
“ handy ” man accustomed to tools can do many little 
things in the house that would require the employ¬ 
ment of workmen. 
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2. It is the only way of learning. No one can 
learn anything for us. A child learning to walk, a 
boy learning to swim or to ride a bicycle must start off 
alone sometimes. If he is always supported he will 
never learn. The only way to learn arithmetic and 
reading is not merely to see these done or to be 
helped to do them, but to do them for ourselves. 

3. The needs of the future. We shall not always 
have our parents or our teachers by our side. Some 
day we shall have to earn our own living and use our 
knowledge without a book or a teacher to consult. 
The merchant must be able to make calculations at 
a moment’s notice. The doctor must know what 
is wrong with a patient without turning up his 
books. A soldier on the march carries sufficient 
food and water and ammunition for himself. He 
cannot get a supply from others. In the same way 
we shall have to depend upon ourselves in after life. 

4. The pleasure of self-help. The work we do for 
ourselves brings us great satisfaction. A simple toy 
made by a child is often more prized by him than a 
costly one given him. Money earned is more valued 
and generally more wisely spent than money received 
as a gift. Show that it is right to help others in need, 
but we naturally despise those who are content to be 
beggars and those who like to receive “ charity ” in¬ 
stead of supporting themselves. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

Independence. —Most people wish to earn money 
rather than to have it given them. To earn it satis- 
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ties our feeling of independence. Independence is 
the spirit of relying or depending upon oneself in¬ 
stead of depending* upon others. 

Various ways of independence.—In most things 
we may be independent of others. 

1. In money. This is the independence of people 
who earn their own living or refuse to accept gifts of 
money from others. Those whose income is sufficient 
to enable them to live without working are said to be 
“ independent.” But every man who works honestly 
for a fair wage is as truly independent. To have a 
well-trained mind or a thorough knowledge of some 
trade or profession is the best way to secure inde¬ 
pendence. 

2. In action. Independence in action is the habit 
of doing what we think is right without considering 
the conduct of others. Many people prefer to “ follow 
the crowd.” They do not like to be thought peculiar; 
they are afraid of being laughed at, or they will not 
take the trouble to think out a line of action for 
themselves. 

3. In pleasure. Many people cannot be happy 
when alone. They need company, conversation, 
games. By cultivating the habit of reading and an 
interest in some hobby, in nature, or in a science such 
as botany or geology, we can be independent of others 
for our enjoyment. Refer to Wordsworth’s poem, 
“ I wandered lonely as a cloud,” and his praise of 
“ that inward eye which is the bliss of solitude.” To 
be able to find our pleasures within our own interests 
will often be a great safeguard and benefit. While 
we value social enjoyments and find pleasure in 
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congenial company, we ought not to bo entirely 
dependent upon others for our pleasures. 

4. In opinion. Independence in opinion means 
the habit of making up our own minds about things, 
and not always accepting the opinion of others. 
Many of the conflicts of the past have been due to 
the desire for this form of independence—liberty of 
speech, liberty of thought, “spiritual independence” 
or liberty to think and act in religious matters as 
men felt right. 

The necessity of self-reliance. —Show how needful 
it is to learn the habit of relying upon oneself in 
thought and action. 

1. Work. Most people have to earn their living 
by their own labour. Parents provide for their chil¬ 
dren while at school, and in many cases till they 
have learned a trade. But after that most young 
people have to provide for themselves. A man who 
does not do so becomes a loafer or a criminal, and 
usually drifts into the workhouse or the prison. 

2. Knowledge. We have to get knowledge for 
ourselves. We get it from books and from teachers, 
but the best of teachers and the best of books will 
not give us knowledge unless we make the effort. A 
person may have a splendid library and be little the 
better for it unless the contents of the books become 
the possession of his mind. 

3. Success. The best positions in life require self- 
reliant, independent men. The chief engineer in a 
ship must know exactly what to do if the engine 
breaks down. The captain has himself to decide the 
course. The general of an army must plan out the 
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route of march and plan of attack. Men who always 
require to be told what to do arc of no use for 
responsible posts like these. Self-reliance is thus a 

well-paid quality. . . 

4. Opinion. We have to form our own opinions. 

Some people are like parrots or like an echo among 
the hills—they only repeat what they hear others say. 
In political and municipal elections we must make 
up our minds how to vote. We may be called to 
serve on a jury; there wo shall have to give our 
opinion, and the consequences may be very important. 

5. Emergencies. Accidents may happen or inci¬ 
dents occur that call for all our strength and skill. 
The safety of our own lives and the lives ot others 
may depend upon our knowing exactly what to do, 
and doing it promptly. We never know in what 
difficult position we may suddenly be placed. Allude 
to such a story as Robinson Crusoe and his self- 
reliant exertions for his life and comfort. Even the 
children of wealthy people sometimes find it useful 
to have a trade or profession to fall back upon in 
case of need. 

The development of self-reliance. —1. It is often 
developed by circumstances. It may be pointed out 
that poverty and hardships in youth arc not always 
a bad thing. 

(a) They force us to depend upon ourselves. Chil¬ 
dren of poor parents often succeed better in life than 
others because they are spurred on by necessity to do 
their best. What we do for ourselves by industry, 
etc., is often more effective in bringing us success 
than the help and influence of others. The best way 
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to help a man may be to teach him to help himself. 
The best way to help the blind is to teach them some 
trade, such as basket-making, in order to enable them 
to help themselves. Poverty, by teaching us to rely 
on ourselves, may do us a kindness. 

(b) Hardship may bring out qualities that would 
otherwise be hidden. A boy who goes to one of our 
Colonies and has to “ rough it ” often becomes a good 
farmer or a good business man, while at home and 
under the care of others, he might have been idle or 
useless. The eagle is said to “ stir up her nest ” and 
put the young ones out in order to force them to 
exercise their powers of flight. The crushing and 
washing of the quartz brings out the pure gold. It 
was during his imprisonment in Bedford Jail that 
John Bunyan found time to write “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

2. We ought to develop self-reliance in youth. 
Show the dangers of too much ease and comfort at 
home. A plant reared in a hothouse is too delicate 
to stand exposure to the weather. Before it is placed 
outside it has to he “ hardened off.” Those who 
have too easy a life in youth often find it difficult 
to face “ the outside world.” By training ourselves 
in self-reliance we can harden ourselves to face life 
alone. 

(a) At home we ought to cultivate the habit of 
doing as many things as possible for ourselves. 

(b) At school we must consider it a point of honour 
never to ask for help in a difficulty till we have tried 
our hardest. All our work should be our own. 
Difficulties can bo used to put us “ on our mettle ’ 
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and bring out all our powers, as in a severe war the 

reserve forces are called out. 

(c) We should take every opportunity of learning 
accomplishments, of picking up scraps of knowledge 
and*information, of getting practice in handicrafts of 
various kinds. Some day there may come a use for 
all these. 

False independence.—1. Over-confidence in our 
own powers may lead us to undertake tasks for which 
we are unfitted. Men sometimes fail in business 
through entering into it rashly. A workman by 
neglecting precautions sometimes endangers his life. 
Boys who are too sure of success often fail in an 
examination through want of careful preparation. 
To rely upon ourselves is worse than useless if there 
be no real knowledge or power within us to rely on. 

2. Self-reliance may lead to selfishness if we are 
tempted by a belief in our own powers or in the 
rightness of our opinions to trample needlessly upon 
the opinions or the rights of others. Self-reliance is 
best when accompanied by modesty and self-restraint. 

The spirit of self-reliance. —This shows itself in 
various ways. 

1. Satisfaction with our work. We ought to take 
pleasure in what we do ourselves more than in what 
others do for us. However humble our home or our 
possessions be, we can be proud of them because they 
have been won by our own endeavour. Quote “ The 
Village Blacksmith ”— 

11 His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate’er he can. 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man.” 
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2. Confidence for the future. By trying we not 
only develop but prove our powers. This gives us 
confidence in facing difficulties. We discover that 
“ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” We go out 
into life confidently as a well-prepared army into a 
campaign or a “ well-found ” ship on a voyage. 



HABIT 


“ In most of us by the ape of thirty the character has set 
like plaster and will never soften again.”—W illiam James. 

“ Habit is second nature ? Habit is ten times nature ! 


Standards III. and IV. (Age 9-11) 

The teacher makes the class practise reading and 
writing in order that they may be able to do these 
things well and easily. 

When we have done a thing over and over again, 
it becomes more easy to do. We can do it without 
effort or thought. The reason is that we have got 
into the habit of it. A habit is an action that we 
have done over and over again till it has become 
easy. Ask the class to name some common habits. 
They will readily give such as walking, speaking, 
riding a. bicycle, coming to school every morning 
at the same hour, etc. From which it will be seen 
that:— 

1. The commonest actions of life are habits. Show 
that even speaking needs at first to be practised till 
it becomes easy. Children stumble over big words 
till they repeat them again and again. This is the 
use of reading aloud. The exercises of walking 
and running had also to be painfully learned in 
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2. Life is made up of habits. The day’s duties 
may be traced and the class shown how habit carries 
us through them. A horse accustomed to the same 
journey every day comes at length to take the road 
naturally, without guidance. We go through the 
day in the same way. 

The use of habits. —Habits are actions made easy. 

1. They save thought. When we have learned 
to spell a word we do not need to think it out 
every time we write it. We can occupy our 
mind in thinking what we are to say in a letter or 
an essay instead of thinking about the spelling of 
the words. 

2. They save effort. Children who have not got 
into the habit of rising at a certain time every 
morning require to make an effort to get up and 
be in time. When we have got into the habit, it 
becomes easy, and we get up without effort. In 
walking, if there were no such thing as habit, we 
should have to make all the efforts that an infant 
has to make at every step, and we should be tired 
out before going any distance. Our habits are our 
servants. They help us in daily work. We could 
not get on without them. 

Bad habits. —There are bad habits. Wrong things 
become easy as well as right things. We can get 
into the habit of writing badly or spelling badly. 
We can acquire the habit of being always late for 
school, of telling lies, of using bad language. People 
who do these things once or twice come to do them 
without thinking. They cannot help doing them, 
and they do them even against their will. 
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There are good servants and bad servants, good 
friends and bad friends. Habit can be a bad servant, 

A bad friend is worse than no friend at all. A bad 
habit spoils our life and makes it difficult for 
us to do the right. It can be shown bow the bad 
habits of idleness and drunkenness have ruined 
many lives. 

Habits are easy to form.—We sometimes think 
that to do a thing once is of no account. This is not 
so. An action done once is easier to do the second 
time. A paper folded once folds easily again in the 
same way. A stream running downhill makes a 
track for itself, and the water that follows takes the 
same track, till it sometimes cuts a deep gorge. So 
it is with actions. If we do an action once, it is 
easier to repeat it. The strongest habits were once 
merely single actions. 

Habits are difficult to break.— No one can break 
the thick hawsers that hold the great steamships., 
yet these are made up of tiny strands of hemp or 
of wire. Habits, though made by little actions, are 
just as difficult to break. It is easy to keep from 
the first lie, but when we have lied once or twice 
it becomes difficult to break the habit. The same 
thing can be shown of unpunctuality, swearing, 
cruelty, etc., and also of good habits. Why is it 
that the man who has ruined his home by drink 
does not stop when he sees the misery he is causing ? 
Because he cannot stop; the habit is too strong for 
him. 

1. This should make us careful to form good 
habits. If we form good habits—punctuality, dili- 
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gence, carefulness, thrift—when we are at school, we 
shall have their help ever afterwards. 

2. To guard against bad habits. We ought to be 
careful to keep bad habits from forming. It is cheaper 
to mend a little hole than to have to buy a new 
garment. It is easier to put out a burning spark 
than a whole house on fire. A seedling tree can be 
easily pulled up. but when it is older it has to be 
sawn down and dug up. Every wrong action should 
be stopped at once. If children find themselves 
slipping into laziness, or bad language, or unkindness, 
they should break it off at the beginning. This is 
what youth and childhood are for, to give us all a 
fair start. We can make of our lives what we will. 

Standards V. and VI. (Age 11-13) 

We are sometimes told it is not possible to 
do two things at the same time. This is not the 
case. We often do two things at once—walking 
and speaking, riding a bicycle and looking at the 
country. There are many things we are able to 
do without thinking about them. We do them 
automatically. You only need to start an automatic 
machine and it goes on of itself. Many of the 
actions of life are automatic. They perform them¬ 
selves when we have given them a start. We can 
recite a piece of poetry when the first line is given. 
This is not due to the effort of memory, but only 
because we can repeat the words often without 
thought. We keep a bicycle upright automatically 
when we cycle. This is all due to the formation 
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of habit. Habit is an action that we are able to 
do without conscious effort or thought. It is 
automatic action. 

The usefulness of habits— This may be illustrated 
by the introduction of machinery into manufacturing 
processes; for example in printing, every letter had 
at one time to be set up by hand and the page 
printed by hand, and the letters restored by hand 
one by one to their boxes. Now machines have 
been invented to make the type and set it up, and 
to perform all the operations formerly done by hand. 
Habits are the machinery of life, to which we hand 
over our actions to be performed at the word of 
command. Habit is a labour-saving machine. 

Habits are good or bad. We can accustom our¬ 
selves to perform any action whether it be good or 
bad. To form a bad habit is as easy as to form a 
good one—sometimes easier. 

Habits are begun thoughtlessly. We are apt to 
think that one wrong action matters little. But it 
makes the next easier. It is like making a path 
through a wood. The first journey makes all the 
rest easier. We are late once or twice for school— 
the habit of unpunctuality has begun. So with all 
the rest. 

Habits are more difficult to break than to make. 
He who starts life with a few bad habits is handi¬ 
capped, as some boys are in races. He may have 
to fight against these habits all his life. 

Good habits as well as bad habits are also easy 
to form and difficult to break. This should encourage 
us to form good habits. Useful and helpful actions 
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should be persisted in till they become habits. Bad 
actions should be “ nipped in the bud.” It is easy 
to stop a stone at the top of the hill: when it has 
gathered force rolling down the side, nothing that 
we can do will stop it. 

Kinds of habits. —1. Physical. Many habits are 
mainly habits of the body—walking, running, cycling, 
games. There the body acts almost independently 
of the mind. 

2. Mental. There are habits of the mind. We 
can make a habit of remembering things, a habit 
of doing sums correctly, of spelling, of understanding 
difficulties before we leave them. Or we can make 
a habit of allowing the mind to wander, of refusing 
to think, of slovenly work, of forgetfulness. 

3. Moral habits. There are habits of good and 
bad conduct. All good physical habits are good 
for the character. All bad physical habits weaken 
character. Children who are lazy physically are 
also lazy at lessons. Those who arc good at games 
as a rule can show the same traits at lessons. 

Many of the most ruinous moral habits are largely 
physical, such as drunkenness. The drunkard is 
unable to stop because drinking has become a habit 
of his body; it refuses to do without alcohol. It is 
very important, therefore, to make a friend of our 

body instead of an enemy. 

But such virtues as kindness, courtesy, courage, 
truthfulness, diligence, may also become habits. It 
is possible by practice to be able to do these easily. 
Character is thus a “ bundle of habits.” The good 
man is not the man who does good things occasionally, 
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but he who has acquired the habit of doing good 
things. The bad man is he who has become en¬ 
slaved to bad habits. 

The aim of school life is to form good habits. 
This can be shown by reference to the various 
exercises that are given to the children. 

Habit is formed in youth— Iron is moulded when 
it is hot because it is then soft. In youth our minds 
are soft and easily receive impressions. We do not 
start life with bad habits to overcome. When we 
grow older it becomes more difficult to form new 
habits, or to break old ones. The mind “sets” into 
a certain shape, as concrete when it is hard, or iron 
when it is cooled. 

We should make the most of our time at school 
so that when we arc men and women we may have 
a large stock of good habits to help us, and no bad 
ones to keep us back. 

Standard VII. (Ac.e 13-15) 

Success in life depends much on these things— 
the kind of brain or mental power we have, the kind 
of body we have, and the habits we have formed of 
using our mind or brain and our body. 

The physical basis of habit. —Show the function 
of the brain and tell something of its structure. If 
possible have a diagram of the brain, and point out 
the main tracts and the centres of various functions 
of the body. The slightest disturbance in any of 
these centres produces various disorders of speech, 
motion, sight, etc. 

( 1 , 350 ) 


1G 
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The brain is the seat of the mind. When the 
brain is diseased the mind is affected. Often treat¬ 
ment to cure the brain disease restores sanity of 
mind. Our thoughts, our feelings, our actions are 
all dependent on the condition of the brain. 

The brain develops. —The body ceases to grow at 
twenty-five; the brain goes on developing all through 
life. The more intelligent a man is, the more com¬ 
plex are the details of his brain structure. 

All we do, or think, or say, affects the brain. It 
leaves its mark. The brain would be a register of 
the kind of life we have led, if we could read it. 

Brain matter is plastic. Every time a thought 
finds expression a path is made in the brain. The 
same action repeated deepens the path, and is easier 
the second time to perform. This goes on gradually 
till the action is performed without conscious thought 
or effort. It is then called habit. Habit is due to 
action making a path in brain structure, just as a 
stream makes a bed for itself on the hillside. 

1. Every action leaves its mark. If we could see 
it and understand it, we could read past conduct in 
the brain as a geologist reads on the face of the 
country the past history of natural forces—earth¬ 
quakes, glaciers, etc. 

2. Every action tends to be repeated. An impulse 
tends to project itself along the old path. If we have 
made a remark to a person in answer to a question, 
we are almost sure to make the same remark if the 
question be repeated by another person. After prac¬ 
tice a soldier at the word of command performs 
immediately an action which cost him thought and 
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effort the first time. The stimulus of the word of 
command has produced action along the old path. 

3. The oftener an act is repeated the easier it 
becomes, till it is automatic. Ji is then a habit. 

The effect of habits.—1. They simplify movement. 
The process of walking was at first a complicated 
movement. It consists of putting out the foot, set¬ 
ting it squarely on the ground, measuring the length 
of the step, balancing the body meanwhile. When 
it has become a habit it can be done without these 
separate efforts and thoughts. It becomes one 
movement. 

2. They diminish fatigue. The first drill lesson 
makes us very tired. Much effort is needed, the 
movements are unaccustomed. The thoughts issuing 
in actions have to make new paths in the brain. 
When these movements become habits we do them 
without effort. The simplest actions of life without 
habit would make us tired out. 

3. They set free our attention for something else. 
When a thing has become a habit it does not require 
thought or purpose. We do not need to make reso¬ 
lutions or think out the plan carefully every time wc 
put on our clothes or wash our faces. We can think 
out other things meanwhile. Thus habit increases 
our power. Our brains thus become our friends or 
our enemies according to the habits we have formed. 
All that can be said of habit applies equally to bad 
and good habits alike. 

Bad habits are a waste of time and effort. They 
waste (a) the effort that was used to form them; 
(b) the time and effort that are occupied in their 
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indulgence; and (c) tlie time and effort needed to 
conquer them, before good work can be done. This 
can be illustrated by any bad habits—laziness, pro¬ 
crastination, drunkenness. 

Often life is utterly ruined by such habits, and 
many good talents wasted. 

Good habits are a saving of time and effort. The 
habit of writing well and speaking clearly, once 
learned, is a valuable saving. We lose no time in 
dealing with others, nor do we waste their time. It 
is as easy to write and speak well as badly when the 
habit is formed. If we have once learned to be 
diligent we can give our minds to business freely. 
Our habit of diligence will do the rest. The habit 
of punctuality saves time. The habit of truthful¬ 
ness saves all question within ourselves whether we 
should tell the truth or not. The question is already 
decided. 

How to form good habits. —1. We should often 
make a careful scrutiny of our actions, so as to be 
ready to recognise the beginnings of bad habits. 

2. A good resolution should never be allowed to 
pass without being put into practice. 

3. In the formation of a good habit an exception 
should never be allowed to occur till the habit is 
formed. 



DECISION 


“ Once to every man anil nation 
Comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 

For the good or evil side." 

—Lowell. 

Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

When we are travelling along an unfamiliar road 
we come often to a parting of the ways. We have 
to choose which path we shall take. The necessity 

for decision conies often in life. 

1. Life is not mapped out for us. It is like an 
unknown country. We have to make our own way. 
An architect makes a plan ; the mason has no more 
to do than to follow it. We have the plan of our 
life to make. It is not, for example, laid down for 
us what occupation we shall follow. That has to 
he decided. If boys decide to go to an office, they 
may have to decide which one they shall go to, etc. 
So it is all through life. Unexpected opportunities 

of choice continually rise. 

2. There are two possible ways of action at many 
points—in conduct, a good way and a bad way; in 
business, a wise way and an unwise way. The deci¬ 
sion between right and wrong, wise and unwise, has 
continually to be made. 
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Importance of a right decision.— 1 . It may alter 
the whole course of the future, even though it seem 
unimportant. The Tweed and the Clyde rise near 
one another. They have the breadth of Scotland 
between them at their mouths. The same is true 
of the Danube and the Rhine. A decision between 
the right and the wrong may determine the whole 
character the one way or the other. The choice of 
companions, of another year at school, of yielding 
to or mastering a small temptation, may change the 
whole of life. 

2. Every decision tends to perpetuate itself in 
habit. Life runs in ruts. History repeats itself. A 
channel cut by a stream is the channel for all the 
water that follows. The same kinds of opportunity 
for choice come again and again. One decision 
helps us to the next. Illustrate by the rule of 
precedent in courts of law, which holds also in the 
laws of mind and character. 

3. A decision acted upon is irrevocable. An act 
done cannot be undone. The consequences may 
sometimes be averted, but not always. We must 
take the consequences of our actions. To choose 
our occupation is to choose it for life. Yielding to 
temptation is done once and for all. 

Kinds of decision. —In business some decisions are 
not between the good and the bad, but between the 
wise and the unwise. These only affect our business. 
Most decisions are between the right and the wrong, 
in all situations in life. 

The requirements for decision. —1. Foresight. 

Before we can decide rightly we need to look at 
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the consequences. Most wrong decisions are due 
to impulse, or deciding on the spur of the moment. 
Most crimes are impulsive. Many quarrels arc due 
to the heat of the moment. We need to look 
beyond, and see where our acts will lead us. 

2. A clear idea of the aim of life. Every decision 
either hinders or helps the aim of life. The captain 
of a ship steers for his destination by the quickest 
way. In business or character a clear aim or resolu¬ 
tion is a necessity for right decision. Otherwise 
our decisions are a leap in the dark. A high aim 
in life carries us without hesitation to decisions in 
the right direction, as the railway lines carry the 

l * 3 . Insight. This is a clear knowledge of the real 
meaning of the two things before us. Men are often 
blind when they decide. To go walking in place 
of working may seem to be of no account. But it 
makes a difference if we see that it means deciding 
for laziness against industry. We are blinded by 
passion, by pleasure, by anger. The wrong things 
very often look the most pleasant. The right things 
often look unattractive. We need to strip off the 
surface and see what is beneath. The choosing of 
the caskets in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice is 
a good illustration. The leaden one contained the 
prize. The gold and silver ones were empty. So 
it is often in life. 

How to act upon a decision.— 1. We must be 
willing to take the consequences of our action. If 
they are unpleasant or cause pain we must be willing 
to bear it. This is the mark of heroism. 
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2. We must never swerve from action when we 
have made up our mind. Show the meaning of the 
phrase “ Burning your boats.” We should make it 
impossible to draw back if our decision is very im¬ 
portant and we are sure we are right. 

3. We must act promptly for various reasons, (a) 
The opportunity may go by. We are apt to imagine 
when we have made a decision that the worst is past. 

14 There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

Opportunity does not wait. If the ship be on the 
shallows and the captain miss the tide, a storm 
may come. We decide to go to-morrow to apply 
lor a situation, but some one else may go to-day. 
(6) Indecision creeps in. An act is not finished till 
the decision is put into action. To put the matter 
off is to be irresolute. The habit of indecision may 
be formed. This is fatal to character. When Agesi- 
laus was on his way to Sparta he had to pass through 
several countries. He always asked the question, 

“ Do you allow me to pass as an enemy or as a 
friend ? ” And when one replied that they would 
consider it, he said, “ While you consider I pass 
on.” The resolute people are the successful people. 
Decisions without immediate action often vanish 
into air. They lead to the fatal habit of day dream¬ 
ing, of being content with making decisions and 
resolutions without doing. 

Helps to right decision.— 1. A good resolution 
to do the right always. 
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2. The habit of deciding promptly in favour of 
the right, which is character. 

3. The example of others. Much of life is imita¬ 
tion, we walk in each other’s footsteps. 

When the action is done. —1. If it bo wrong we 
must not be afraid to acknowledge it and make the 
best of it, and use the lesson of the experience for 
the future. Cranmer recanted before torture but 
renounced his error, and died at the stake, acknow¬ 
ledging his error by letting his right hand, which 
had signed the paper of recantation, burn first in the 
flame. 

2. If we be right we should hold to our decision 
for good or ill, “ in scorn of consequence.” 


THE MOTIVE OF ACTION 


Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea, 
Glory of virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on and still to be.” 

—Tennyson. 


Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

It takes three things to make a machine work— 
the driving power, steam or electricity, etc., the 
machinery itself, and the gearing which attaches the 
driving power to the machinery. Human action or 
motion is somewhat like that of a machine. The 
body, with all its functions, represents the machinery, 
the will sets the machinery going by putting the 
power-in action, and the driving power is the motive. 
Motive is what urges us to action. The motive 
explains the reason of the action. We discover the 
motive of any act by asking the question, “ Why was 
it done ? ” 

A motive may be a feeling of love or of hate. It 
may be the thought of some aim we desire to attain. 
Whatever we hold up before ourselves as the aim of 
an action is a motive. 

Every action has its motive. —There are thought¬ 
less actions done without motive. These are due to 
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impulse. Many of a child’s actions are impulsive, 
due to some stimulus of the body. A baby who 
lifts a stick and breaks a window has no bad motive. 
The act is the result of mere nerve activity seek¬ 
ing an outlet. As the mind develops thoughtless 
actions become rarer. Tho mind becomes stronger, 
controls impulse, and can give a reason for every 
action. 

There are mad actions. The acts of insane persons 
have motives which sane people cannot understand. 
Their motives are not reasonable or controlled. Their 
actions are like those of a runaway train, when the 
brakes are useless, and the steam power has taken 
possession. Their motives are so strong and then- 
wills so weak that their actions are irregular and 
insane. The fact that every act of a sane person 
has a motive is made use of in certain trials. If a 
possible motive for a murder can be discovered, 
such as hatred, or the desire of theft, it helps to 
prove the guilt. 

Motives differ in strength.— Some desires are 
strong, others are weak. Many an act is the result 
of a competition, a “ tug-of-war ” between two motives. 
The stronger motive is the one that wins. This fact 
is made use of in any system of rewards and punish¬ 
ments. The offer of a prize is meant as a motive to 
hard work. The threat of punishment is a motive 
against crime or wrong-doing. 

Motives differ in kind. —There are good and 
bad motives, high and low motives, selfish and un¬ 
selfish motives. Actions may follow from a motive 
of any kind. 
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Motives give their character to actions. —Many 
an action, tells us nothing as to its character till 
we know the motive that prompted it. The same 
action done from different motives appears altogether 
different. The actions of a surgeon done for any 
other purpose than that of curing the patient would 
be extreme cruelty. When the motive is known 
they are seen to be among the most beneficent of all 
actions. To judge of an action truly we need to 
know the motive. 

1. Good actions are sometimes done from wrong 
motives. We may give a present to a friend not to 
benefit him but to help ourselves by procuring some 
other advantage. The habit of giving presents to 
induce trade is of great harm in this country. Much 
of it has had to be stopped by the “Secret Com¬ 
mission Act.” People frequently give charitable 
subscriptions in order to have their names appear as 
benefactors. This destroys the beauty of the action. 

2. Actions that seem to be wrong may be done 
from good motives. A man who appears to be a 
miser may be giving all his money away in secret 
benevolence. To injure a man in self-defence is 
recognised as right in courts of law. 

Motives really test character. If you know what 
motives appeal to a man, you know what his character 
is. No one would think of trying to bribe a good 
man. A good man is seldom tempted by wrong 
motives. Wrong things are not motives at all to 
him. The better a man is the less strongly do bad 
motives appeal to him, and the more strongly the 
good. 
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Dangers of enquiry as to motives. —-1. The danger 
of imputing wrong motives to the actions ot others. 
This is a frequent cause of injustice, in private life 
and in public disputes. People will never agree in a 
dispute if they impute to each other bad motives 
for acts good in themselves. A method ot carrying 
on war forbidden by national agreement is that ot 
poisoning the wells. To impute bad motives is ot 
the same nature—to poison the wells from which 
actions spring. We should try to look at the actions 

of others in the best light. 

2. The danger of justifying our own wrong actions 
by discovering a good motive for them. This is 
called casuistry, a frequent resort of those who have 
a bad conscience. If we feel that our action is bad 
in itself we should not seek about for a good motive 
that may not be really there. 

Need for good motives. —Our motives should be 
the highest and the best, if life is to be high and good. 

1. The ordinary virtues should always be practised 
for their own sake and not for the sake ot advantage. 
“ Honesty is the best policy, but he is not honest who 
is so for this reason.” 

2. Public service, such as magistracies, or service 
on councils, or in churches, or benevolence, should 
be done for the sake of serving the public. If done 
for our own advantage it often leads to corruption, 
bribery, injustice. If money and help be given for 
the sake of our own advantage, it is not real service 
but a low form of selfishness. 

3. Daily work should be done for our masters’ 
interests as much as for the sake of the pay, If we 
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have only an eye for our own benefit we are readily 
led into idleness, careless work, etc. 

The acts of a good man are always the result of 
good motives, and his influence is always high. He 
is trusted and honoured. “ A double-minded man is 
unstable in all his ways.” In the end bad motives 
shine through, and degrade the actions to their own 
level. 



THE WILL 


u How happy is he born and taught, 

That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill! 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 

And, having nothing, yet hath all.” 

—WOTTON. 

Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

The great difference between man and the lower 
animals is that he has a mind and will, while they 
have none. Describe the actions of an animal. 
They are all impulsive and instinctive. Instincts 
are strong desires implanted within the animal which 
cause it to have certain habits and ways of acting. 
A hungry dog cannot resist food if it be placed near. 
Dogs which refrain from chasing game in the fields 
do so only because they have been trained, and the 
force of training is stronger than the hunting in¬ 
stinct. An animal acts in the line of its strongest 
desire. Man, however, need not. He can curb bis 
desires, can do what he dislikes doing, because he lias 
will. The will is the power within us that enables 
us to act according to a purpose or a decision. 
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Show the difference between desire, wish, and will. 
Desire is the feeling of a need, such as hunger and 
thirst. A wish is an expression of that feeling. It is 
a different stage of the desire. To wish for food is a 
further stage of the feeling of hunger. The will is 
the determination to get food. • 

Actions are either voluntary or involuntary. In¬ 
voluntary actions are those in which the will does 
not come into play. Some of the commonest actions 
of life are involuntary. Many purely bodily actions, 
such as the movements of the eyelids, the restless¬ 
ness of hands and arms, the beating of the heart, the 
action of breathing, etc., are all involuntary. The 
habits of walking, speech, writing, reading, may re¬ 
quire the exercise of will to put them into action, but 
after that they are very largely automatic. 

Voluntary actions are those in which the will is 
directly the cause of the action. 

The power of will.—Will is recognised as a power 
or a force, because through it all work is done, all 
effort made. 

Will works in two ways, by compulsion and by 
restraint. A lever in an engine shuts oft' power or 
puts it on. Will works in the same way. It either 
puts into action the powers of life, or restrains them 
Irom action. The steam of the engine or the water 
in the millpond need to be turned on before they 
cause movement in the engine or the mill. The 
powers of life lie dormant, or act impulsively, till the 
will comes into play. The skill of the workman, the 
mental power of the thinker, muscular force, bodily 
desires and appetites, the sense of duty and the feel- 
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THE WILL 

ing of right and wrong, are the powers and forces of 
life, ready for the will to bring them into action, or 

to restrain and forbid them. 

Will makes conduct.—Some of these powers are 
good and some arc bad. Will is thus the cause ol all 
good conduct and of all bad conduct. All the virtues 
and. all the vices spring from will. 

Show that truthfulness, courage, self-control, dili¬ 
gence, perseverance, etc. all come either from the 
will bringing into play the good powers of life or 
restraining the bad ones. The opposite can be 
shown in the case of vices. 

It would form a good exercise to take any virtue 
or any vice, and show how the will has operated in 
that particular case. In study, for example, the will 
forces the mind to concentrate on the subject on 
hand, and restrains all wandering thoughts. In self- 
control the will checks the expression of passion or 
anger, and the satisfaction of the appetites. In 
industry the will takes the skill, whether it be 
manual or mental, and focuses it upon the piece of 
work that needs to be done. 

Will power is the secret of success in life.— 
1. In bodily health. A weak-willed person who 
allows morbid fancies to gather, does not recover 
health so quickly as one who determines to get well 
and banishes hurtful thoughts. 

2. In the conflict with nature. A man who tries 
to control wild beasts or train animals needs a strong 
will. Many of the greatest engineering difficulties 
have been surmounted, because the will refused to 
give up the attempt, and ingenuity and skill were 

( 1 . 350 ) 1 7 
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forced to find a way. “ Where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” 

3. In work. All the virtues that make work a 
success spring from will, determination, perseverance, 
diligence, thoroughness. The great businesses in the 
country have grown from small beginnings, through 
the will power of their owners. 

4. In conduct. No good can be done without a 
strong will. To do wrong is often easy. To do good, 
to tell the truth, to be courageous, is often difficult. 
We need to bring the will into play, and do the right 
thing in spite of obstacles. 

Diseases of the will. —There are certain diseases of 
the will, which are as common as diseases of the 
body, and do far more harm. 

1. The weak will. The starting lever of an engine 
might become weakened, and control over the power 
be lost. This happens with the will. It becomes 
unable (a) to restrain passions and desires. This 
gives rise to fits of anger, to drunkenness, and other 
vices; to untruthfulness or theft, when the temp¬ 
tation to tell a lie or steal becomes too strong for the 
will to control it. (b) To act according to resolution 
or purpose. This weakness gives rise to idleness, to 
day dreaming, when we think about what we mean 
to do instead of doing it at once, to procrastination, 
and to the breaking of promises. 

The will is weakened by allowing passion or desire 
to master it, or by giving way to idleness or any other 
bad habit. Every evil action weakens the will for 
the good, and makes it less able to act. If water in 
a millpond gradually escapes by leakage, there will 
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be no force available when it is required for the mill. 
An army has often been conquered not in one big 
battle, but in a series of little skirmishes through 
which its strength has been lost. Will power may 
gradually be frittered away by little indulgences of 
passion or little surrenders to temptation, till there 
is no strength left for a great effort when it is 
needed. 

2. The corrupt will. All wrong-doing is not the 
result of a weak will. When a man perseveres in 
Avrong-doing, his will sets strongly in that direction. 
He Avill turn all his skill and ability to evil-doing. 
This is seen in the case of hardened criminals. Some 
of them use more effort and skill in committing 
crime than many other men use in work and busi¬ 
ness. Many of the Avorst characters of history have 
been men with great will power. 

Will can be trained and strengthened.—1. It is 
strengthened by exercise. We use athletics to 
strengthen the body. By hard studies we strengthen 
the mind. By exercises requiring effort Ave strengthen 
the Avill. Difficult things gradually become easier if 
Ave persevere. It becomes a pleasure to overeomo 
difficulties Avhen the Avill is braced up, as it is a 
pleasure Avhen the body is strong to exercise it in 
strenuous games. Every little effort to overcome 
difficulty and conquer passion strengthens the will 
for good. 

2. It can be trained in the right direction. We 
can make a habit of acting always from right motives. 
A tree can be trained to grow in a certain fashion till 
nothing can change its form. The Avill may be set 
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toward good character by perseverance, so that it 
becomes almost impossible for it to act in a wrong 
way. A good man is one who habitually sets his 
will in the right direction. 

Show the importance of training and strengthening 
the will in youth, so that we shall have a reserve of 
right will-power in after life. 



CONSCIENCE 


“ Whoso bath felt the spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, uor deny, 

Yea, with one voice, 0 world, though thou denicst, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I." 

—Myers. 


Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

Refer to cases where criminals have given them¬ 
selves up to justice. The reason of their doing so 
was the compulsion of a bad conscience. People who 
have defrauded the rates or the railways sometimes 
send in the money anonymously. It is known as 
“ conscience money.” A bad conscience is the feel¬ 
ing that we have done wrong. A good conscience is 
the feeling that we have done right. 

Conscience is the sense that enables us to perceive 
the rightness or the wrongness of our actions. Some 
people have an artistic sense that teaches them 
whether an object is beautiful or ugly. Students 
have an intellectual sense that shows them whether 
a statement or a book be truth or error. All men 
have not the artistic or the intellectual sense. But 
all men have conscience. 

Conscience shows itself in various ways. It gives 
a feeling of unrest or regret when we think of a 
wrong act that we have done, and a feeling of glad- 
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ness and peace when we think of an act of goodness. 
When we have injured a person we are unhappy, not 
only because of his displeasure, but also from the 
very fact that we have been unkind. The injured 
person may not know of it, the master from whom 
the servant steals may not be aware of the theft, 
but the painful feeling is there all the same. And 
nothing can bring peace except to have the matter 
cleared up. Refer to Lady Macbeth and her mad¬ 
ness to show the force of an evil conscience. Con¬ 
science often appears like a voice speaking within us, 
telling us our duty. 

The origin of conscience. —The feeling of right 
and wrong is a natural gift within us. Even if wo 
were not taught we should have the rudiments of it. 
Teaching helps to develop it, just as it develops the 
mind or the musical faculty. The best diamond 
needs to be polished before it will glitter properly. 
The feeling of right and wrong born within us and 
developed by teaching and training is the origin of 
our conscience. 

Conscience is universal. — The poorest savages 
have the feeling, though in a very rude, elementary 
way, j ust as their speech and customs are rude. The 
most highly civilised nations, such as England and 
America, have it most highly developed. Show how 
an age and a nation have a type of conscience of 
their own as well as an individual. Refer to the 
social conscience and its effect through Parliament 
and public opinion in effecting reforms. 

The power and scope of conscience varies. —1. It 
varies in different countries. Even among civilised 
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nations the feeling of right and wrong differs m many 
points. Idleness in hot countries is not considered 
L bad a fault as we consider it. The Japanese place 
much weight upon the virtues of perseverance en¬ 
durance !i pain, and patriotism. The main virtues 
and vices are the same in all countries, but nations 
do not all place the same relative emphasis upon 

varies in different ages. The conscience of 
three hundred years ago was not so keen on many 
points as the conscience ol to-day. ^ c hat e often 
to excuse the vices of great men by the customs of 
the age they lived in. Show how slavery was re- 
garded as right by good men a century ago, and l.ow 
women and children were badly treated m factories 
and coal mines, proving that the national conscience 
was very weak as regards kindness and humanity. 

Drunkenness in private life, bribery in public life, 
cruelty and violence were little condemned two cen- 


tuvi.es ago. 


3 


It varies in different people. Some people scorn 
to have no conscience. Many criminals have no feel¬ 
er of regret for their crimes. Other people have a 
very tender conscience, which feels the slightest 
wrongdoing keenly. Some people feel that certain 
things are wrong; others feel that they are not wrong. 
Every man must obey his own conscience. Wc arc 
not always right, even when we do obey our con¬ 
science; but we arc always wrong when we do not. 

Conscience can he degraded or lost.—1. By neglect 
of its guidance or refusing to obey its commands. 
If a man of musical taste refuses to exercise it he 
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loses it to a large extent. Darwin was a lover of 
poetry in his youth, but he neglected it, and in later 
years he could not feel the beauty of poetry. By 
want of exercise we lose the faculty of seeing what 
is right and what is wrong. 

“ When we in our viciousness grow hard, 

The wise gods seal our eyes.” 

2. By association with bad company, or bad books, 
if we are not careful, our conscience may be hardened 
unconsciously. We may learn to have the same 
feelings about right and wrong as our companions 
or books show. The sense of right or wrong may 
be lulled to sleep by bad influences as the body is 
by the action of drugs, so that it does not feel the 
true character of an action. Conscience may even 
be distorted. There are some people who learn to 
call evil good and good evil. 

Conscience can be trained and developed. —1. By 

obedience to its guidance, the feeling of right and 
wrong will be intensified in us. We shall find it 
easier to decide in two cases which is right and 
which is wrong. Show how the laws of a country 
help to intensify conscience, and add their force to 
it in certain matters. 

2. I he feeling will become more delicate. The 
trained musician detects many shades of sound and 
harmony unheard by the untrained. Conscience, 
when obeyed, widens its control over our life, and 
becomes very sensitive even to the character of little 
actions. 

Every great writer and reformer has trained and 
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strengthened the conscience of his age. Show how 
the life of Christ and the teaching oi His followers 
brought a new conscience into the world. 1 he efforts 
of Wilberforce by writing and speaking on slavery, 
and of E. B. Browning by her poem “ The Cry of the 
Children” in connection with child labour, educated 
the conscience of their age to abolish these things. 
We may not only educate our own conscience but 
may purify that of our associates. Reforms in the 
state come through individual efforts, purifying the 
conscience of the community. 

The uses of conscience. —1. Guidance. Conscience is 
the highest authority on conduct. Reason, prudence, 
the advice of friends, the customs of those about us, 
the fear of pain, and the desire of reward, are all 
guide-posts pointing the way of conduct, but con¬ 
science is the highest guide. It shows us where the 
dangerous places are, like the lighthouses around 
the shore. It points the way of goodness and purity 
like the compass, and nothing can make it deviate 
in its guidance if we are willing to follow it. It 
always points in the right direction. 

2. Judgment. Conscience is the supreme court of 
judgment. Actions are brought to the “ bar ” of con¬ 
science. The House of Lords is the highest court 
in the land and every one may appeal to that. 
Conscience speaks the last word in judging our 
actions. It is the highest court of appeal. Other 
people may praise an action, but if our conscience 
condemns it, that is the true view. They may con¬ 
demn our conduct, but if our conscience approves, 
we are sure we are in the right. Show that many 
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of the best men have been unpopular. Reformers 
are always a step in advance of the conscience of 
their age. 

The force of conscience keeps us from doing wrong 
and drives us to do right. “ Conscience doth make 
cowards of us all.” The fear of conscience and the 
pain a bad conscience will bring are our best safe¬ 
guards against evil, and the approval of conscience 
is our best incentive to do good. Show how the 
martyrs suffered and gave up life for fear of offending 
conscience. An “ enlightened ” trained conscience is 
the best instrument of goodness in the world. 



IDEALS 


“Sow a thought and you reap an act. sow an act anc 
vou reap a habit, sow a habit and you reap a character, 
sow a character and you reap a destiny.”- 1 HACkh u . 

-The situation that, has not- its ideal, its duty, was never 
yet occupied by man.”—C aIUA'LC. 


Standard VII. (Age 13-15) 

Before an architect starts to build, he draws a 
plan. Before he draws the plan he has it m his 
mind as an idea. Before beginning to paint, an artist 
has an idea of the picture he means to paint, and 
the novelist has an idea of his story before he writes 
it. Every young person ought to havo an aim or 
purpose in his mind of what he wants his life to 
become. This is called our ideal, from the Greek 
idea —I see. An ideal is the plan of life we have 
in our minds. It is our future, as wo sec it with 
our mind’s eye. 

The necessity of an ideal. —No ship reaches the 
harbour by chance. The captain must set the course 
if he wishes to reach port. Otherwise winds and 
currents would prevent him. There are so many 
different forces in life, pleasures that attract, diffi¬ 
culties that oppose, influences that drift us here and 
there, that wc need to make up our minds what we 
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want to do and to become, and steer straight toward 
that end. 

The necessity for an ideal in life. —A purposeless 
life is—(a) A useless life. Show how many of our 
casual labourers have become so because they do not 
choose an occupation and stick to it. Good work 
is never done by chance. There is no such thing 
as “ luck” in life. An architect without a plan pro¬ 
duces a poor and useless building. We cannot attain 
a high character without striving for it. (h) A 
dangerous life. A firm purpose protects us against 
wrong-doing. Many a traveller by losing his direction 
has perished in the forest or on the hills. Crimes 
are most frequently committed by people of no fixed 
occupation. The purposeless man is at the mercy of 
any attractions or passions that tempt him. 

The origin of the ideal. —The architect gets the 
idea of his building by studying architecture and 
from the examples of other buildings. The painter 
gets his idea for a picture from his observation and 
his study of the great masters. The idea of each 
of these is also influenced by his own tastes and 
inclinations. 

How a life-purpose can be found. —There are many 
sources from which we may draw our ideal in life. 

1. In the example of those about us. Many a 
person simply adopts the ideal of his friends, whether 
it be high or low. Just as they get their clothes cut 
according to the fashion, men often shape their lives 
by the pattern of others. 

2. In biography and history. There we study the 
ideal in practical life; we see great purposes in action. 



IDEALS 

Nothing will give us a high ideal so well as reading 
the lives of noble men. Their example will live 

before us and inspire us to follow them. 

3. In reading and in proverbs. Proverbs and 
legends condense the ideals of an age as unseen 
vapour is condensed in the raindrops. Many a short 
savin" has remained in a man’s mind and shaped 
his life’s purpose. “ Whatsoever thy hand timlelh 
to do, do it with thy might.” “ Practice makes 

perfect,” etc. 

4. In our own inclinations and desires. Some boys 
feel’a strong desire and show a capacity for a certain 
trade or profession. This they make the purpose 
of their life. The ideal may be selfish, or low, or am¬ 
bitious according as their inclinations or desires lead. 

Variety of ideals.—From these various sources 

various ideals appear before us. 

1. Enjoyment. This is a very common ideal. It 
means to get along as easily as we can and to get 
as much pleasure out of life as possible. Show 
how unsatisfactory such an ideal is, how it leads 
us to neglect of work and duty for any pleasure 
that tempts us. Those who seek for happiness do 
not generally find it. The best pleasure can only 
be the accompaniment of a high ideal. The best joy 
is found in hard work and a good conscience towards 
ourselves and others. Refer to by-products in in¬ 
dustry, where valuable materials arc produced in the 
process of manufacturing something else. The true 
pleasure of life is a by-product; we find it only by 
seeking higher things. 

2. Wealth or fame. Some people set these things 
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before them as the chief end of life. Sometimes 
they achieve them. Show that it is impossible for 
many people to do this. As the world is made, only a 
few people can be famous or wealthy ; others must be 
content with lower positions. While we may rightly 
seek to gain the highest position possible, yet cir¬ 
cumstances may forbid it, and the vain striving after 
an ideal of this kind may only make us disappointed 
and unhappy in our position. Besides, neither wealth 
nor fame even when attained bring true happiness in 
themselves. 

3. Goodness of character. The highest ideal is to 
be the best men and women we can in every way,— 
in work to be persevering and industrious; in con¬ 
duct to be pure and self-controlled; towards others 
to be kind. This is an ideal that is possible to all. 
It can be put into practice in any situation, what¬ 
ever our lot in life. It brings the highest degree of 
happiness, and very often a considerable share of 
wealth and fame come along with it. Most of the 
men in the highest positions have risen because of 
their industry, honesty, and purity of character. 

The power of a high ideal. —1. It makes life high. 
The idea in a painter’s mind transfers itself almost 
unconsciously to the canvas. If we have it in our 
mind to go to a certain place, we direct our steps 
jihere almost without thinking. Our ideal reflects 
itself in our life. A high ideal purifies the thoughts 
and controls the actions almost unconsciously. Show 
how a high ideal in work has raised many great 
men from lowly positions,—Livingstone, Garfield, etc. 

44 Who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher far than he who means a tree. 
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2. It brings into play all the best qualities of 
character. A low ideal often requires that we 
sacrifice some virtue. To get wealthy we may need 
to do something dishonourable. To enjoy oursehes 
we may need to neglect a duty. The best athletics 
is that which exercises all the muscles. The highest 
ideal develops the character all round ; it exercises 
honesty, purity, courage, truthfulness, and all the 

personal virtues. 

3. It gives us enthusiasm tor disagreeable duties. 
Speak of the drudgery of work, the daily routine of 
study and labour. It is the thought of the end we 
wish to attain that keeps us industrious. A boy’s 
aim to show love for his parents makes him take 
pains to please them. The purpose of getting on 
makes the learning of details easy. The ideal of 
being kind helps us to stifle anger and dislike. 
Patriotism makes soldiers brave and enduiing in 
the midst of the horrible suffering of war. 

Wo require at the beginning of life to choose our 
ideal and adopt it. When we have chosen, we need 
to realise it by our practice. Fuller divided men 
into three classes, “ inteuders, endeavourers, per¬ 
formers.” An ideal is useless unless we not only 
intend but also endeavour and perform. Show the 
danger of mere day-dreaming. A good character is 
the result of a strong will working to realise a high 

ideal. 


“ Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled." 
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A GRADUATED SYLLABUS 
OF MORAL AND CIVIC INSTRUCTION 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


U.B .—“The purpose of tlie Public Elementary School is to form and 
strengthen the character, and t<> develop the intelligence, of the chil¬ 
dren entrusted to it."— Board of Education. (Introduction to the 
Education Code for 1904 and 1905.) 

“The good moral training which a school should give cannot be left 
to chance ; on this side, no less than on the intellectual side, the pur¬ 
pose of the teacher must be clearly conceived and intelligently carried 
out.”— Board of Education. ("Suggestions for the Consideration of 
Teachers and others concerned in the Work of Public Elementary 
Schools.” 1905.) __ 

This Syllabus is the result of the prolonged deliberations of a 
Special Committee of the Moral Instruction League, assisted by 
expert advice from many directions. As the subject of direct 
moral instruction in schools is new, it is well to say a word, based 
on the experience of specialist teachers, in regard to one or two 
important matters. 

There is no single moral instruction method. According to 
the individual genius of the teacher, the vehicle may be biog¬ 
raphy, natural history, or a number of varied illustrations. 
Some are in favour of a series of connected lessons on one 
subject, such as Temperance or Truthfulness, while others pre¬ 
fer a less exhaustive treatment. A strong feeling exists that 
illustrations should be chosen from Nature and History rather 
than from fiction, though it depends on the teacher and the 
age of the child whether the life immediately around or the 
larger storehouse of present-day and past history is drawn 
upon. A valuable fund of material will be found by observing 
the reflective and active life of the children themselves. The 
(1.350) |g 
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teacher should extol the good, and show its reasonableness and 
its beauty, rather than warn against evil and insist on its 
hatefulness. In every case the teaching should be concrete, 
and short poems, quotations, and proverbs may with advantage 
be committed to memory. The teacher should connect the 
lessons as closely as possible, and lead the child to see the 
oneness of all the duties. 

The figures in the Syllabus do not necessarily imply that the 
lessons are to be given in that particular order. Further, it is 
intended that in each Standard there should be recapitulation of 
the work of previous Standards adapted to the stage then reached 
by the child. 

The aim of moral instruction is to form the character of the 
child. With this object in view, the scholar’s intellect should 
be regarded mainly as the channel through which to influence 
his feelings, purposes, and acts. The teacher must constantly 
bear this in mind, since knowledge about morality has missed 
its aim when no moral response is awakened in the child. A 
moral instruction lesson ought to appeal to the scholar’s feelings, 
and also to affect his habits and his will. 

The teacher is expected to take a broad and organic view of 
life, and at every opportunity to inculcate a love of inanimate 
Nature, of plant and animal life, of science, and of the beautiful. 
He should encourage a love of the thorough in all its forms, the 
conscious acquisition of habits of thoroughness in every activity 
and relation of life, and the progressive development of an ideal 
of individual and social perfection. The child should be led to see 
that the moral ideal applies to feelings and thoughts as much as 
to outward conduct, and that the time to be good and to form good 
habits is now, although the goodness appropriate for the child 
should also pave the way for the goodness required of the adult. 

SYLLABUS OF MORAL AND CIVIC INSTRUCTION. 

Infants. 

(Under 7 years.) 

1. CLEANLINESS. 

(a) Clean hands, faces, and clothes. 

(b) Clean habits— e.g ., the proper use of the lavatory. 
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2. TIDINESS. 

(a) In the home, school, and street. 

(b) Personal tidiness. 

(c) Care of furniture, books, toys, and.other property. 

3. MANNERS. 

(a) Greetings at home and at school. 

( b ) Behaviour at meals. 

(c) Punctuality and promptness. 

4. KINDNESS. 

(а) Love to parents. 

(б) Kindness to each other in the home, school, and street. 

(c) Kindness to animals— e.g., dogs and cats. - ’ ■ ' 

• t 

6. FAIRNESS. 

(a) Mine and thine. 

(b) Fairness towards others. 

6. TRUTHFULNESS. 

(a) Telling the truth. 

(b) Confidence in parents and teachers to be encouraged 

7. COURAGE. 

(а) When alone. 

(б) Darkness, shadows, and strange noises. 

• 

Standard I. 

(7-8 years.) 

1. CLEANLINESS. 

(а) Use and care of parts of the body— e.g., hair, eyes, ears, 

nose, lips, teeth, hands, and feet. 

(б) Care of clothing. 

2. MANNERS. 

(а) In eating and drinking : moderation. 

(б) In question and answer: politeness. 

(c) In bearing ; quietness, unobtrnsiveness, patience in 

waiting. 

(d) Punctuality in the home and the school. 
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3. KINDNESS. 

(a) To companions at play. 

(b) To pet animals— e.g ., rabbits. 

(c) To flies, worms, and other harmless creatures. 

(d) To birds : their nests. 

4. GRATITUDE. 

To parents and teachers. 

6. FAIRNESS. 

Ungrudging disposition, especially when favours are dis¬ 
tributed, or when the success of others is under notice. 

6. TRUTHFULNESS. 

(а) In speech : the importance of exactness; the avoidance 

of exaggeration. 

(б) In manner : the importance of simplicity ; the avoidance 

of affectation. 

7. COURAGE. 

(a) Cheerful endurance of little pains and discomforts; 

manliness and womanliness. 

(b) Tale-bearing : when justifiable— e.g. t to protect the weak 

or innocent. 

(c) In relation to creatures inspiring instinctive fear in 

children— e.g., mice, frogs, spiders, and beetles. 

Standard II. 

(8-9 years.) 

1. CLEANLINESS. 

(а) In the home. 

(б) In the school, playground, and street— e.g., to desist 

from scattering paper and orange peel. 

(c) Neatness in person and in work. 

2. MANNERS. 

(a) In speech : courtesy and clearness. 

(b) In bearing : orderliness in the streets. 

(c) How to perform a simple service— e.g., how to carry a 

message. 

3. HONESTY. 

(a) Respect for the property of others. 
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(b) Restoration of lost property. 

(c) Preserving ami protecting property at home, at school, 

in parks, ami other public places. 

(d) In work. 

(a) To companions, in the school, playground, and home 

(b) To the less fortunate- e.g. t the weak, imbeciles, 

stammerers, deformed. 

5. TRUTHFULNESS. 

Promises and confidences. 


G. COURAGE. 

(a) To follow good example and to resist bad example. 

(b) To confess faults or accidents. 

(c) Under difficulties : self-reliance. 

(d) In bad weather— e.g. t not to fear thunder and lightning. 

7. SELF-CONTROL. 

(а) In food : preference for plain and wholesome fare. 

(б) In bearing : the avoidance of wilfulness, peevishness, 

obstinacy, sulkiness, violent temper, and quarrelling. 

(c) In speech : the avoidance of rudeness and hastiness. 

(d) In thought: checking of evil thoughts. 

8. WORK. 

(а) Helping in the home. 

(б) The value of industry in the school. 

Standard III. 

(9-10 years.) 

1. MANNERS. 

(а) Refinement of language. 

(б) Behaviour in public places, decency. 

(c) Unselfishness. 

( d) Respectfulness towards the aged. 

2. HUMANITY. 

(а) Personal help to those in ueecL 

(б) Making other people happy. 

(c) Kindness to animals. 
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3. OBEDIENCE. 

(а) Immediate and hearty obedience to parents and 

teachers. 

(б) Respect for rules and regulations. 

4. JUSTICE. 

(а) In thought, word, and act. 

(б) Forbearance. 

(c) Forgiveness, remembering our own faults. 

5. TRUTHFULNESS. 

(а) All the truth, and nothing but the truth. 

(б) Avoidance of prevarication and withholding part of the 

truth. 

(c) Avoidance of deception through manner oi gesture. 

(d) The importance of frankness. 

6. ORDER. 

(а) The value of system— e.g., a place for everything, and 

everything in its place. 

(б) The value of punctuality. 

(c) The value of promptness. 

7. PERSEVERANCE. 

(a) In work : hard or distasteful tasks. 

( b ) In play : fighting out a lost game. 

(c) In self-improvement. 

Standard IV. 

(10-11 years.) 

1. MANNERS. 

(а) Cheerfulness : evil of grumbling and fault-finding. 

(б) Self-consciousness : evil of conceit and shyness. 

(c) Modesty. 

(d) Self-respect. 

2. HUMANITY. 

As shown by public institutions—*.^., the fire brigade, 
lifeboat, lighthouses, hospitals, asylums, Red-Cross 
Society. 

3. HONOUR. 

(a) In the eyes of others : trustworthiness. 
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(b) In the eyes of self: self-respect, 

(c) Avoidance of false pride. 

4. JUSTICE. , . . 

(«) To others— e.g., not to spread infection. 
lb) Avoidance of cruelty to animals in pursuit of fashion, 
amusement, cruel sports-c. 17 ., egret’s feathers, the 
bearing-rein, pigeon-shooting, the docking of horses 

tails- . , 

(c) The justification for restraint and punishment in the 
home and the school. 

6 . TRUTHFULNESS. . , , , . 

(a) I 11 reporting : correctness ; avoidance of slander ana 

gossip. 

(b) In action : candour ; not to .act- a lie. 

(c) In thinking : eagerness for the truth. 

(d) Not to shirk a difficulty by a pretence of understanding. 

6 . PRUDENCE. 

(а) Need of forethought and care in speech and action. 

( б ) Temperance in eating and driukiug, in work, and in 

pleasure. 

7. COURAGE. 

(а) The importance of courage ; avoidance of bravado. 

( б ) Presence of mind ; avoidance of panic. 

8 . WORK. 

(a) Pride in thorough work. 

(i>) Use of leisure time : value of hobbies. 

Standard Y. 

( 11-12 years.) 

1. HABITS. 

(а) How acquired. 

(б) How cultivated and avoided. 

(c) Harmfulness of juvenile smoking. 

2. MANNERS. 

(а) Courtesy and respect towards all. 

(б) Self-restraint. 
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3. PATRIOTISM. 

(а) Pride in one’s school and loyalty to it. 

( б ) Duty of local patriotism : how to serve one’s town or 

village. 

(c) The value of local institutions. 

4. JUSTICE. 

(a) To all human beings, irrespective of sex, age, creed, 

social position, nationality, or race ; and to animals, 
tame and wild. 

( b ) Charitableness in thought. 

(c) The value of courts of justice. 

5. TRUTHFULNESS. 

(a) Respect for differences of opinion. 

( b ) Living for truth ; readiness to receive new truths. 

(c) What men have sacrificed for truth. 

6 . ZEAL. 

(a) The value of zeal and energy in overcoming difficulties. 

( b ) The dangers of misdirected zeal— e.g., bigotry, fanati¬ 

cism. 

7. WORK. 

(a) The necessity for and dignity of labour. 

( b) The earning of a living: different pursuits—their re¬ 

sponsibilities and social value. 

8 . THRIFT. 

(a) Money : its uses and abuses. 

(b) Economy in little things. 

(c) Wise spending : avoidance of extravagance and waste¬ 

fulness. 

Standard VL 

(12-13 years.) 

1. MANNERS. 

(a) As shown by dress. 

(b) By choice of friends, literature, and amusements. 

(c) By kindness to younger children. 

(ct) In boys : by special courtesy to all women and girls. 

2. COURAGE. 

(a) Heroic deeds done in the service of man : self-sacrifice. 
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(b) Everyday heroism. 

(c) Chivalry : devotion of ihe strong to the weak. 

(rf) Moral courage. 

} PATRIOTISM. 

(а) Love of country : national emblems. . 

(б) What our forefathers have earned for us <7-, . 

social and political institutions. 

(c) How each individual may serve his count ry and poster, y. 

( J) The Sovereign : his power, influence, and responsibilities. 

4. PEACE AND WAR. . 

(а) The value of peace and her victories. 

(б) The duty of citizens in time of war. 

(c) The evils of war. 

5. JUSTICE. 

(а) Love of justice. , 

(б) Just and unjust relations between employers and 

employed. 

(c) The rights of animals. 


G. OWNERSHIP. . , . . ^ 

Talents and opportunities : responsibility for then ube. 

7. THRIFT. 

(а) How and why to save: Savings Banks. 

( б ) The cost of drink to the nation. 

8 . TRUTHFULNESS. 

(а) Conquest of science over ignorance and superstition 

( б ) Progress of truth. 

(c) Love of truth. 

!). CONSCIENCE. 

(a) The claims of conscience (individual and social). 

(b) The enlightenment of conscience. 

(c) The development of conscience. 


STANDARD VII. 
(13-14 years.) 

I. PATRIOTISM. 

(a) The vote : its nature and responsibilities. 

(b) Local government 
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(c) The nation and its government. 

(°0 Society as an organism : its development through the 
family, tribe, and nation. 

( e ) Universal brotherhood. 

2. PEACE AND WAR. 

(a) International relations : how nations can help each 

other. 

(b) Value of arbitration. 

3. JUSTICE. 

(a) The development of the idea of justice from the earliest 

times. 

( b ) The development of the humane spirit in laws. 

(c) The development of the idea of equality. 

4. OWNERSHIP. 

(а) Individual and collective ownership. 

(б) Responsibilities of ownership. 

(c) Care of borrowed books, tools, etc. 

6. THRIFT. 

(а) Simplicity of living. 

(б) The evils of debt. 

(c) The evils of betting and gambling: meanness of the 
desire to get without rendering service. 

6 . CO-OPERATION. 

(a) Between citizens. 

(b) Between nations : in commerce, art, and thought. 

7. THE WILL. 

(a) The training of the will. 

(i) The right to be done intelligently, unhesitatingly, 
thoroughly, cheerfully, and zealously. 

(c) Danger of mental and moral sloth. 

8. SELF-RESPECT. 

Self-respect and self-restraint in thought, word, and act 

9. IDEALS. 

The value and beauty of an ideal for life. 
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Language, 29, 210 
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Leisure, 171 
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-, limits of, 169 
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- of truth,17 

- of home, 105-113 
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Loyalty, 198 
Luxuries, 49 

Manners, 114-121 
Martyr, 5 

Mental habits, 230 
Mind, presence of, 4 

-, purity of, 30 

- and body, 43 

Mischief, 8 
Misfortune, 103 
Money, 22, 209, 219 

-, power of, 141 

Moral habits, 230 
Motive, 240-244 
- in judgment, 132 

Nation, 196-202 
Nations, brotherhood of, 202 
Nature, 149, 166, 247 
Need of humanity, 102 
Needs, creation of, 49 
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Nobility of work, 150 
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Persuasion, 141 
Perfection, 157 
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Pity, 96, 98 
Pleasure, 219, 259 
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- of conscience, 252 
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Privileges and duties, 179 
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Procrastination, 168 
Progress, 133, 188 

- of Uritain, 194 

Promptitude, 172, 238 
Property, 20, 128, 188 
Prosperity and peace, 187 
Protection, 199 
Prudence, 52-54 
Public life, 189 
Punctuality, 166-168 
Punishment, 3 
Purity of speech, 25 

- of mind, 30 

- of body, 36 

Purpose in life, 151, 258 

Quarrels, 91, 95, 1S4-185 
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Regularity, 159 
Reliance, self-, 21G-224 
Reputation, 23 
Resolution, 234 
Respect, 146 

-, self-. 60-62 

Rights of man, 126 

Saving, 44-47 

- by habits, 234 

Science, 17 

Self-control, 42, 203-215 
Self-deception, 15 
Self-denial, 210 
Self-help, 216-218 
Self-interest, 131 
Self-reliance, 216-224 
Self-respect, 60-62 
Selfishness, 94, 100 
Service, public, 243 
Shyness, 68 
Slander, 16, 23 
Slang, 25 
Slavery, 128 
Speech, purity of, 25 

-, freedom of. 129 

-, prudence of, 53 

State, growth of, 110 
Straightforwardness, 13 
Subconscious region, 33 
Success, 68, 154, 163, 220, 247 
Sulkiness. 204 
Superstition, 18 
Swearing, 25-29 
Sympathy, 93, 96 

Teachers, gratitude to, 6, 83 
Temper, 204-209, 212 


Temperament, 6, 207 
Temperance, 53, 209-211 
Temptation in idleness, 145 
Thankfulness, 80-89 
Thoroughness, 162-165 
Thrift, 44-51 
Thoughts, 29, 226 
Thoughtlessness, 52, 229 
Time, 22, 166-173 
Tobacco, 39 
Tolerance, 190 
Tone of body, 41 
Trade, 187, 199 
Trifles, importance of, 
163 

Truth, 17-19, 164 
Truthfulness, 10-19 


Unselfishness, 91, 97, 111 

Vanity, 66 
Vocabulary, 28 
Voluntary action, 246 
Vote, 201 

Wages, 146 
War, 188 

Weak, care for, 98 
Wealth, 259 
Will, 245-250 
Wish and will, 246 
Words, use of, 12, 27 
Work, 22, 144-165, 200 

-- of animals, 74 

- and temperance, 209 

- and self-reliance, 220 


THE END, 





















